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MYTHS OF THE CHEROKEES. 


Tue Cherokees are undoubtedly the most important tribe in the 
United States, as well as one of the most interesting, being exceeded 
in point of numbers only by the Sioux, and possibly also by the 
Chippewas, while in regard to wealth, intelligence, and general adap- 
tability to civilization they are far ahead of any other of our tribes. 
Their original home was the beautiful mountain region of the South- 
ern Alleghanies, in North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
and Alabama, with their settlements chiefly upon the head-waters of 
the Savannah and the Tennessee. They first came into collision 
with the advancing white population in 1760, and from that time 
their history is a constant record of wars and land cessions until the 
final treaty of New Echota in 1835, when the body of the tribe aban- 
doned their homes and removed to the Indian Territory, where they 
are now known as the “Cherokee Nation,” and number about sev- 
enteen thousand, besides several thousand adopted Indians, whites, 
and negroes. By the terms of the treaty a few hundred were allowed 
to remain behind, on individual grants, while a much larger number 
managed to elude the clutches of the soldiers in the general round- 
up, and fled to the mountains. Through the efforts of William H. 
Thomas, an influential trader among them, most of these were after- 
ward concentrated on adjacent tracts in Western North Carolina. 
They are now known as the “Eastern Band of Cherokees,” and 
number in all about two thousand, of whom twelve hundred are set- 
tled on a reservation in Swain and Jackson counties; three hundred 
are at Cheowah, some thirty miles farther west ; while the remainder 
are scattered mixed-bloods, retaining but few of the Indian charac- 
teristics. Excepting these last, very few know enough English to 
converse intelligently. Remaining in their native mountains, away 
from railroads and progressive white civilization, they retain many 
customs and traditions which have been lost by those who removed 
to the West. They still keep up their old dances and ball-plays, — 
although these have sadly degenerated, —their medicine-men, con- 
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juring, songs, and legends. The Cherokee syllabary, invented by 
one of the tribe about sixty years ago, has enabled them to preserve 
in a written form much which in other tribes depends upon oral tra- 
dition, and soon disappears before the pressure of civilization. The 
fact that many of these legends are connected with mountains, 
streams, and water-falls with which they have been familiar from 
childhood also goes a long way toward keeping the stories fresh in 
memory. 

The following stories are specimens of a number collected, together 
with other material, for the Bureau of Ethnology, in the summer of 
1887. The first is one of the best known of the Cherokee myths 
of a sacred character, and in the old times any one who heard it, 
with all the explanation, was obliged to “go to water” after the 
recital; that is, to bathe in the running stream at daybreak, before 
eating, while the medicine-man went through his mystic ceremonies 
on the bank. I heard the story in its entirety from two of the 
best story-tellers, one of whom is a medicine-man, and the other 
is supposed to be skilled in all their hunting secrets. Neither of 
them speak English. In addition, so many beliefs and customs turn 
upon this story of Kanati that I probably heard each of the prin- 
cipal incidents at least half a dozen times. There is a sequel to 
the story, which goes on to tell how, after the departure of Kanati 
and his sons, the people were nearly starving because they could 
find no game, until they sent for the boys, who came and taught 
them the songs and ceremonies with which to call up the deer. 
These songs are also among my notes. They taught the people no 
bear-songs, because the bear was still a man. The heroes of this 
story are in some way connected with the thunder, and are some- 
times confounded with the Thunder Boys, who defeated a celebrated 
gambler known as U"tsaiyi! or “Brass,” but, until more information 
is at hand, I prefer to treat them as distinct characters. In the 
Cherokee words the vowels have the Latin sound, as in the alphabet 
of the Bureau of Ethnology: 2@ is pronounced as in but, 4 as in law, 
a” and #* nasal, and d and g almost like ¢ and &. 


KANATI AND SELU: THE ORIGIN OF CORN AND GAME, 


When I was a boy, this is what the old men told me they had 
heard when they were boys. 

Long ages ago, soon after the world was made, a hunter and his 
wife lived at Looking-glass Mountain,! with their only child, a little 


1 Called by the Cherokees or TsuwA‘télda, in Transylvania 
County, North Carolina, near Brevard. The peculiar appearance of this moun- 
tain, with its precipitous face seamed by vertical strata of various colors, has 
caused a number of strange ideas and stories to centre about the location. 
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boy. The father’s name was Kanati, “The Lucky Hunter,” and his 
wife was called Sélu, “Corn.” No matter when Kanati went into 
the woods, he never failed to bring back a load of game, which 
his wife cut up and prepared, washing the blood from the meat 
in the river near the house. The little boy used to play down by 
the river every day, and one morning the old people thought they 
heard laughing and talking in the bushes, as though there were two 
children there. When the boy came home at night, his parents 
asked who had been playing with him all day. “He comes out of 
the water,” said the boy, “and he calls himself my elder brother. 
He says his mother was cruel to him, and threw him into the river.” 
Then they knew that the strange boy had sprung from the blood of 
the game which Selu had washed off at the river’s edge. 

Every day, when the little boy went out to play, the other would 
join him; but, as he always went back into the water, the old people 
never had a chance to see him. At last, one evening, Kanati said 
to his son, “To-morrow, when the other boy comes to play with 
you, get him to wrestle with you, and when you have your arms 
around him hold on to him and call for us.” The boy promised to do 
as he was told; so the next day, as soon as his playmate appeared, 
he challenged him to a wrestling-match. The other agreed at once, 
but as soon as they had their arms around each other Kanati’s boy 
began to scream for his father. The old folks at once came running 
down, and when the wild boy saw them he struggled to free himself, 
and cried out, “ Let me go! You threw meaway!” But his brother 
held on until his parents reached the spot, when they seized the wild 
boy and took him home with them. They kept him in the house 
until they had tamed him, but he was always wild and artful in his 
disposition, and was the leader of his brother in every mischief. 
Before long the old people discovered that he was one of those per- 
sons endowed with magic powers (addwehi), and they called him 
Inagé Utasthi', “ He who grew up Wild.” 

Whenever Kanati went into the mountains he always brought 
back a fat buck or doe, or may be a couple of turkeys. One day the 
wild boy said to his brother, “I wonder where our father gets all 


’ that game; let’s follow him next time, and find out.” A few days 


afterward, Kanati took a bow and some feathers in his hand, and 
started off. The boys waited a little while, and then started after 
him, keeping out of sight, until they saw their father go into a 
swamp where there were a great many of the reeds (wd¢iké) that 
hunters use to make arrow-shafts. Then the wild boy changed him- 
self into a puff of bird's down (atst’/#), which the wind took up and 
carried until it alighted upon Kanati’s shoulder just as he entered 
the swamp, but Kanati knew nothing about it. The hunter then cut 
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reeds, fitted the feathers to them, and made some arrows, and the 
wild boy—im his other shape—thought, “I wonder what those 
things are for.” When Kanati had his arrows finished, he came 
out of the swamp and went on again. The wind blew the down 
from his shoulder ; it fell in the woods, when the wild boy took his 
right shape again, and went back and told his brother what he had 
seen. Keeping out of sight of their father, they followed him up 
the mountain until he stopped at a certain place and lifted up a large 
rock. At once a buck came running out, which Kanati shot, and 
then, lifting it upon his back, he started home again. ‘“ Oho!” said 
the boys, “he keeps all the deer shut up in that hole, and whenever 
he wants venison he just lets one out, and kills it with those things 
he made in the swamp.” They hurried and reached home before 
their father, who had the heavy deer to carry, so that he did not 
know they had followed him. 

A few days after, the boys went back to the swamp, cut some 
reeds and made seven arrows, and then started up the mountain to 
where their father kept the game. When they got to the place they 
lifted up the rock, and a deer came running out. Just as they drew 
back to shoot it, another came out, and then another, and another, 
until the boys got confused and forgot what they were about. In 
those days all the deer had their tails hanging down, like other 
animals, but, as a buck was running past, the wild boy struck its tail 
with his arrow so that it stood straight out behind. This pleased 
the boys, and when the next one ran by, the other brother struck 
his tail so that it pointed upward. The boys thought this was good 
sport, and when the next one ran past, the wild boy struck his tail 
so that it stood straight up, and his brother struck the next one so 
hard with his arrow that the deer’s tail was curled over his back. 
The boys thought this was very pretty, and ever since the deer has 
carried his tail over his back. 

The deer continued to pass until the last one had come out of the 
hole and escaped into the forest. Then followed droves of raccoons, 
rabbits, and all the other four-footed animals. Last came great 
flocks of turkeys, pigeons, and partridges that darkened the air like 
a cloud, and made such a noise with their wings that Kanati, sitting 
at home, heard the sound like distant thunder on the mountains, and 
said to himself, “ My bad boys have got into trouble. I must go 
and see what they are doing.” 

So Kanati went up the mountain, and when he came to the place 
where he kept the game he found the two boys standing by the rock, 
and all the birds and animals were gone. He was furious, but, 
without saying a word, he went down into the cave and kicked the 
covers off four jars in one corner, when out swarmed bed-bugs, fleas, 
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lice, and gnats tsu‘ki', tint! dasi'- ‘ng), and got all over 
the boys. They screamed with pain and terror, and tried to beat off 
the insects ; but the thousands of insects crawled over them, and bit 
and stung them, until both dropped down nearly dead from exhaus- 
tion. Kanati stood looking on until he thought they had been pun- 
ished enough, when he brushed off the vermin, and proceeded to give 
the boys a lecture. “Now, you rascals,” said he, “you have always 
had plenty to eat, and never had to work for it. Whenever you were 
hungry, all I had to do was to come up here and get a deer or a tur- 
key, and bring it home for your mother to cook. But now you have 
let out all the animals, and after this, when you want a deer to eat, 
you will have to hunt all over the woods for it, and then may be not 
find one. Go home now to your mother, while I see if I can find 
something to eat for supper.” 

When the boys reached home again they were very tired and hun- 
gry, and asked their mother for something to eat. “There is no 
meat,” said Selu, “but wait a little while, and I will get you some- 
thing.” So she took a basket and started out to the provision-house 
(4"watda'lt). This provision-house was built upon poles high up from 
the ground, to keep it out of the reach of animals, and had a ladder 
to climb up by, and one door, but no other opening. Every day, 
when Selu got ready to cook the dinner, she would go out to the pro- 
vision-house with a basket, and bring it back full of corn and beans. 
The boys had never been inside the provision-house, and wondered 
where all the corn and beans could come from, as the house was not 
a very large one; so, as soon as Selu went out of the door, the wild 
boy said to his brother, “ Let’s go and see what she does.” They 
ran around and climbed up at the back of the provision-house, and 
pulled out a piece of clay from between the logs, so that they could 
look in, There they saw Selu standing in the middle of the room, 
with the basket in front of her on the floor. Leaning over the bas- 
ket, she rubbed her stomach — so—and the basket was half-full of 
corn. Then she rubbed under her arm-pits—so—and the basket 
was full to the top with beans.1_ The brothers looked at each other, 
and said, “‘ This will never do; our mother is a witch. If we eat 
any of that it will poison us. We must kill her.” 

When the boys came back into the house, Selu knew their thoughts 
before they spoke.2 “So you are going to kill me!” said Selu. 
“Yes,” said the boys; “you are a witch.” “Well,” said their 
mother, “when you have killed me, clear a large piece of ground in 
front of the house, and drag my body seven times around the circle. 


1 This rubbing the body to procure provisions appears also in another Chero- 
kee story, “ The Bear Man.” 
2 This mind-reading is also common in Cherokee and other Indian stories. 
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Then drag me seven times over the ground inside the circle, and 
stay up all night and watch, and in the morning you will have plenty 
of corn.” Then the boys killed her with their clubs, and cut off her 
head, and put it up on the roof of the house, and told it to look for 
her husband. Then they set to work to clear the ground in front of 
the house, but, instead of clearing the whole piece, they cleared only 
seven little spots. This is the reason why corn now grows only in 
a few places instead of over the whole world. Then they dragged 
the body of Selu around the circles, and wherever her blood fell on 
the ground the corn sprang up. But, instead of dragging her body 
seven times across the ground, they did this only twice, which is the 
reason why the Indians still work their crop but twice. The two 
brothers sat up and watched their corn all night, and in the morn- 
ing it was fully grown and ripe. 

When Kanati came home at last, he looked around, but could not 
see Selu anywhere, so he asked the boys where their mother was. 
‘She was a witch, and we killed her,” said the boys ; “there is her 
head up there on top of the house.” When Kanati saw his wife’s 
head on the roof he was very angry, and said, “I won’t stay with 
you any longer. I am going to the Wa’haya [Wolf] people.” So he 
started off, but, before he had gone far, the wild boy changed him- 
self again to a tuft of down, which fell on Kanati’s shoulder. When 
Kanati reached the settlement of the Wolf people, they were hold- 
ing a council in the town-house (@’s[Z] égwa). He went in and sat 
down, with the tuft of bird’s down on his shoulder. When the Wolf 
chief asked him his business, he said, “I have two bad boys at 
home, and I want you to go in seven days from now and play against 
them.” Kanati spoke as though he wanted them to play a game of 
ball, but the wolves knew that he meant for them to come and kill 
the two boys. The wolves promised to go. Then the bird’s down 
blew off from Kanati’s shoulder, and the smoke carried it up through 
the hole in the roof of the town-house. When it came down on the 
ground outside, the wild boy took his right shape again, and went 
home and told his brother all that he had heard in the town-house. 
When Kanati left the Wolf people, he did not return home, but went 
on farther. 

The boys then began to get ready for the wolves, and the wild 
boy — the magician —told his brother what todo. They ran around 
the house in a wide circle until they had made a trail all around it, 
excepting on the side from which the wolves would come, where 
they left a small open space.! Then they made four large bundles 

1 When the conjurer, by his magic spells, coils the great serpent around the 
house of a sick man, to keep off the witches, he is always careful to leave a small 
open space between the head and tail of the snake, so that the members of the 
family can go down to the spring to get water. 
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of arrows, and placed them at four different points on the outside of 
the circle, after which they hid themselves in the woods and waited 
for the wolves. On the appointed day a whole army of wolves came 
and surrounded the house, to kill the boys. The wolves did not no- 
tice the trail around the house, because they came in where the boys 
had left the opening, but the moment they were inside the circle 
the trail changed to a high fence, and shut them in. Then the boys 
on the outside took their arrows and began shooting them down, 
and, as the wolves could not jump over the fence, they were all 
killed excepting a few, which escaped through the opening into a 
great swamp close by. Then the boys ran around the swamp, and 
a circle of fire sprang up in their tracks, and set fire to the grass and 
bushes, and burned up nearly all the other wolves. Only two or 
three got away, and these were all the wolves which were left in the 
whole world.? 

Soon afterward some strangers from a distance, who heard that 
the brothers had a wonderful grain from which they made bread, 
came to ask for some; for none but Selu and her family had ever 
known corn before. The boys gave them seven grains of corn, 
which they told them to plant the next night on their way home, sit- 
ting up all night to watch the corn, which would have seven ripe 
ears in the morning. These they were to plant the next night, and 
watch in the same way ; and so on every night until they reached 
home, when they would have corn enough to supply the whole peo- 
ple. The strangers lived seven days’ journey away. They took the 
seven grains of corn, and started home again. That night they 
planted the seven grains, and watched all through the darkness until 
morning, when they saw seven tall stalks, each stalk bearing a ripened 
ear. They gathered the ears with gladness, and went on their way. 
The next night they planted all their corn, and guarded it with 
wakeful care until daybreak, when they found an abundant increase. 
But the way was long and the sun was hot, and the people grew 
tired. On the last night before reaching home they fell asleep, and 
in the morning the corn they had planted had not even sprouted. 
They brought with them to their settlement what corn they had 
left, and planted it, and with care and attention were able to raise a 
crop. But ever since the corn must be watched and tended through 
half the year, which before would grow and ripen in a night. 

As Kanati did not return, the boys at last concluded to go and see 
if they could find him. The wild boy got a wheel (¢#wa/e/i#’), and 
rolled it toward the direction where it is always night2 In a little 


1 In Cherokee mythology, the wolf is the watch-dog and servant of Kanati, 
and no hunter who holds to the old ways would ever dare to kill one. 
2 Usfihfy!: the common word is wudeligh, “where it sets.’ These archaic 
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while the wheel came rolling back, and the boys knew their father 
was not there. Then the wild boy rolled it to the south and to the 
north, and each time the wheel came back to him, and they knew — 
their father was not there. Then he rolled it toward the Sun Land, : 
(another archaic name), and it did not return. “Our father is there,” 
said the wild boy, “let us go and find him.” So the two brothers 
set off toward the east, and after travelling a long time they came 
upon Kanati, walking along, with a little dog by his side. “You bad 
boys,” said their father, “have you come here?” “Yes,” they an- 
swered ; “we always accomplish what we start out to do, — we are 
men!” “This dog overtook me four days ago,” then said Kanati ; 
but the boys knew that the dog was the wheel which they had sent 
after him to find him. “Well,” said Kanati, “as you have found 
me, we may as well travel together, but I will take the lead.” 3 

Soon they came to a swamp, and Kanati told them there was a 
dangerous thing there, and they must keep away from it. Then he 
went on ahead, but as soon as he was out of sight the wild boy said 
to his brother, “Come and let us see what is in the swamp.” They 
went in together, and in the middle of the swamp they found a large 
panther, asleep. The wild boy got out an arrow, and shot the pan- 
ther in the side of the head. The panther turned his head, and the 
other boy shot him on that side. He turned his head away again, 
and the two brothers shot together, — tust, tust, tust/ But the pan- 
ther was not hurt by the arrows, and paid no more attention to the 
boys. They came out of the swamp, and soon overtook Kanati, wait- 
ing for them. “Did you find it?” asked Kanati. “Yes,” said the 
boys, “we found it, but it never hurt us. Weare men!” Kanati 
was surprised, but said nothing, and they went on again. 

After a while Kanati turned to them, and said, “ Now you must 
be careful. We are coming to a tribe called the Unddtiski, ‘ Cook- 
ers’ [z. e. Cannibals], and if they get you they will put you in a pot 
and feast on you.” Then he went on ahead. Soon the boys came to 
a tree which had been struck by lightning, and the wild boy directed 
his brother to gather some of the splinters from the tree, and told 
him what to do with them.? In a little while they came to the set- 


expressions give a peculiar beauty to the stories, which is lost in the translation. 
As the interpreter said when he called my attention to it, “I love to hear these 
old words.” 

1 In another version the wheel is an arrow, which the wild boy shoots toward 
the four cardinal points, and finally straight up, when it comes back no more. 
When they get above the sky they find Kanati and Selu sitting together, with the 
arrow sticking in the ground in front of them. 

4 The medicine-men claim to do wonderful things by means of the wood of a 
tree which has been struck by lightning. Some of the splinters are also buried 
in the ground in the fields, to make the corn grow. 
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tlement of the cannibals, who, as soon as they saw the boys, came 
running out, crying, “Good! Here are two nice, fat strangers. 
Now we'll have a grand feast!” They caught the boys and dragged 
them into the town-house, and sent word to all the people of the set- 
tlement to come to the feast. They made up a great fire, filled a 
large pot with water and set it to boiling, and then seized the wild 
boy and threw him into the pot, and put the lid on it. His brother 
was not frightened in the least, and made no attempt to escape, but 
quietly knelt down and began putting the splinters into the fire, as 
if to make it burn better. When the cannibals thought the meat 
was about ready, they lifted the lid from the pot, and that instant a 
blinding light filled the town-house, and the lightning began to dart 
from one side to the other, deating down the cannibals until not one 


of them was left alive. Then the lightning went up through the - 
smoke-hole, and the next moment there were the two boys standing | 
‘ outside the town-house as though nothing had happened. They > 


went on, and soon met Kanati, who seemed much surprised to see 
them, and said, ‘“‘ What! are you here again?” “Qh, yes, we never 
give up. We are great men!” “What did the cannibals do to 
you?” “We met them, and they brought us to their town-house, 
but they never hurt us.” Kanati said nothing more, and they 
went on. 

Kanati soon got out of sight of the boys, but they kept on until 
they came to the end of the world, where the sun comes out. The 
sky was just coming down when they got there, but they waited until 
it went up again, and then they went through and climbed up on the 
other side! There they found Kanati and Selu sitting together. 
The old folks received them kindly, and were glad to see them, and 
told them they might stay there a while, but then they must go to 
live where the sun goes down. The boys stayed with their parents 
seven days, and then went on toward the sunset land, where they 
are still living. 


A number of the incidents in this story have parallels in the 


1 The earth is a flat surface, and the sky is an arch of solid rock suspended 
above it. This arch rises and falls continually, so that the space at the point of 
juncture is constantly opening and closing, like a pair of scissors. The sun is 
a man (some say a woman), so bright that no one can look at him long enough to 
see his exact shape, who comes through the eastern opening every morning, trav- 
els across the heavens, and disappears through the western opening, returning by 
night to the starting-point. This was discovered by seven young men who started 
out to find where the sun rises. They succeeded in passing through the eastern 
opening, but on their return one was crushed by the descending rock, and only six 
got back alive to tell the story. Mr. J. Owen Dorsey has found the same theory 
of the sun and horizon among the Omahas and Ponkas. 
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Omaha and Ponka myths collected by Mr. J. Owen Dorsey, of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, which will appear in the forthcoming Vol- 
ume VI. Part L., of “ Contributions to North American Ethnology.” 
In one of these stories, “ The Rabbit and the Grizzly Bear,” the rab- 
bit makes a boy, who proves to be a magician, out of the clotted 
blood of the game which he has killed. The same idea appears in 
the Dakota myth, “The Blood-Clots Boy” (published in the “ Iapi 
Oaye” [Word Carrier], Chicago, April and May, 1881). In the 
Omaha story of “ Two-faces and the Twin Brothers,” the wild boy 
is caught by stratagem by his father and brother, but ever afterward 
is constantly enticing his brother into mischief. The magician, who 
changes himself into a feather, and allows himself to be blown about 
by the wind, in order to accomplish his purposes, appears also in 
“The Corn Woman and the Buffalo Woman.’ The underground 
abode of the animals figures in the story of “Ictinike, the Brothers 
and Sister,” while there are several minor coincidences which are of 
interest as showing similar habits of thought among widely separated 
tribes. 

The next story belongs toa cycle of animal myths, chiefly of an 
amusing character, in which the rabbit is the principal hero and the 
author of all the mischief. They resemble the Uncle Remus sto- 
ries, which I hope yet to prove are of Indian origin. The animals 
of the Cherokee stories had chiefs and town-houses, could talk and 
sing and play ball, held dances and councils, and went to war. They 
were of gigantic size, and finally left the earth and “went up.” The 
degenerate specimens that we are accustomed to see are but poor 
counterfeits, which came on the stage at a later period. 


HOW THE DEER OBTAINED HIS HORNS. 


In the old days the animals were fond of amusement, and were 
constantly getting up grand meetings and contests of various kinds, 
with prizes for the winner. On one occasion a prize was offered to 
the animal with the finest coat, and although the otter deserved to 
win it, the rabbit stole his coat, and nearly got the prize for himself. 
After a while the animals got together again, and made a large pair 
of horns, to be given to the best runner. The race was to be through 
a thicket, and the one who made the best time, with the horns on his 
head, was to get them. Everybody knew from the first that either 
the deer or the rabbit would be the winner, but bets were high on 
the rabbit, who was a great runner and a general favorite. But the 
rabbit had no tail, and always went by jumps, and his friends were 
afraid that the horns would make him fall over in the bushes unless 
he had something to balance them, so they fixed up a tail for him 
with a stick and some bird’s down, | 
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“ Now,” says the rabbit, “let me look over the ground where I am 
to run.” 

So he went into the thicket, and was gone so long that at last one 
of the animals went to see what had become of him, and there he 
{ound the rabbit hard at work gnawing down bushes and cutting off 
the hanging limbs of the trees, and making a road for himself clear 
through to the other side of the swamp. The messenger did not let 
the rabbit see him, but came back quietly and told his story to the 
others. Pretty soon the rabbit came out again, ready to put on the 
horns and begin the race, but several of the animals said that he had 
been gone so long that it looked as if he must have been cutting a 
road through the bushes. The rabbit denied it up and down, but 
they all went into the thicket, and there was the open road, sure 
enough. Then the chief got very angry, and said to the rabbit, 
“Since you are so fond of the business, you may spend the rest of 
your life gnawing twigs and bushes,” and so the rabbit does to this 
day. The other animals would not allow the rabbit to run at all 
now, so they put the horns on the deer, who plunged into the worst 
part of the thicket, and made his way out to the other side, then 
turned round and came back again on a different track, in such fine 
style that every one said he had won the horns. But the rabbit felt 
sore about it, and resolved to get even with him. 

One day, soon after the contest for the horns, the rabbit stretched 
a large grape-vine across the trail, and gnawed it nearly in two in 
the middle. Then he went back a piece, took a good run, and 
jumped up at the vine. He kept on running and jumping up at the 
vine, until the deer came along and asked him what he was doing. 

“Don’t you see?” says the rabbit. “I’m so strong that I can 
bite through that grape-vine at one jump.” 

The deer could hardly believe this, and wanted to see it done. So 
the rabbit ran back, made a tremendous spring, and bit through the 
vine where he had gnawed it before. The deer, when he saw that, 
said, ‘ Well, I can do it if you can.” So the rabbit stretched a larger 
grape-vine across the trail, but without gnawing it in the middle. 
Then the deer ran back as he had seen the rabbit do, made a power- 
ful spring, and struck the grape-vine right in the centre ; but it only 
flew back, and threw him over on his head. He tried again and 
again, until he was all bruised and bleeding. 

“Let me see your teeth,” at last said the rabbit. So the deer 
showed him his teeth, which were long and sharp, like a wolf's teeth. 

“No wonder you can’t do it,” says the rabbit ; “your teeth are 
too blunt to bite anything. Let me sharpen them for you, like mine. 
My teeth are so sharp that I can cut through a stick just like a 
knife.” And he showed him a black-locust twig, of which rabbits 
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gnaw the young shoots, which he had shaved off as well as a knife 
could do it, just in rabbit fashion. 

The deer thought that was just the thing. So the rabbit got a 
hard stone, with rough edges, and filed and filed away at the deer’s 
teeth, until they were filed down almost to the gums. 

“ Now try it,” says the rabbit. So the deer tried again, but this 
time he could n’t bite at all. 

“ Now you’ve paid for your horns,” said the rabbit, as he laughed 
and started home through the bushes. Ever since then the deer’s 
teeth are so blunt that he cannot chew anything but grass and leaves. 

Fames Mooney. 
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LEGEND OF THE SNAKE ORDER OF THE MOQUIS, 
AS TOLD BY OUTSIDERS. 


WAsHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 1888. 
To the General Editor of the Fournal of American Folk-Lore: 

DEAR SiR, — The accompanying “‘ Legend of the Snake Order of the Moquis” 
was shown to me some years ago by Mr. A. M. Stephen, of Keam’s Cafion, Ari- 
zona, who gave me permission to copy it, but gave no instructions in regard to 
its publication. Finding in the JouURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LoRE a suitable 
medium for its publication, I take the liberty of offering it without further con- 
sultation with the writer, feeling confident that my action will meet with his 
approval. 

As for its authenticity, I will say that Mr. Stephen has lived for years in the 
neighborhood of the Moquis, meeting members of the tribe almost daily, and that 
he is a conscientious and painstaking student of Indian lore. He expressed to 
me some doubts as to the genuine antiquity of certain meteorological imagery in 
the story, and even went so far as to put interrogation points after those passages 
which allude to “liquid light,” robes of “ moonbeams,” etc. ; but having found in 
the myths of other Pueblo Indians, and in the myths of the neighboring Navajos, 
—a less civilized race than the Moquis, — analogous fancies, I had no hesitation 
in striking out his question-marks. 

In his title, Mr. Stephen admits this to be the tale as told by those who do not 
belong to the sacred order. In its general form and much of its detail, it closely 
resembles rite-myths of the Navajos, and, judging from my knowledge of the lat- 
ter, I am inclined to believe that the only important point in which it would be 
found to differ from the tale as told by the initiated would be in its omission of 
the strictly esoteric part; that is, in the account of the mysteries which the 
Snake people are supposed to have imparted to the prophet White-Corn. That 
such mysteries were taught is only hinted at in the legend. What the nature of 
the mysteries is may be surmised by reading Capt. John G. Bourke’s work on the 
“ Snake-Dance of the Moquis,” where the awful ceremonies of the Snake Order 
are so graphically described. Very truly yours, 

WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 


MAny years ago, when the people were greatly scattered over the 
land, there lived in a house seven brothers, who were said to be the 
best of all men then living, for they did not of nights interfere with 
others, nor did they dwell with women. They were named Red- 
Corn, Blue-Corn, Yellow-Corn, White-Corn, Green-Corn, Spotted- 
Corn, and Black-Corn. None of them married until the youngest, 
Black-Corn, had attained the age of manhood. He was then told 
by his older brothers to take a wife. This displeased him, for among 
all the women of his tribe there was none he liked. He grew sad, 
and said he would go away, and not return until after he had found 
a wife. He started upon his journey, taking with him only four 
plume-sticks and a bag of sacred meal. After journeying many 
days, until nearly dead with hunger and thirst, he came to a large 
lake which lay to the west of his own house. He did not drink from 
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this lake, but from a stream of water which issued from a hill at a 
little distance from the lake. Next day, when he awoke, he went 
down to the side of the water, and said to Daw-wa, the sun-chief : 
“Oh, Daw-wa! father! I have been sent from my home, and my 
heart is heavy. I am weary, father; give me rest, give me a home, 
where my heart will once more be filled with the joyous song of the 
lark,! and not with the sad song of the dove.” 

Daw-wa heard his prayer, and told him to tie his four sticks to- 
gether and place them on the water, which done the sticks became 
great logs and the feathers a shade (after the manner of an um- 
brella). He was then directed to gather certain roots, after eating 
which he would not be hungry for a long while. He was told that 
in four days he was to sail away upon this raft, and after he started 
he was not to land until asked to come ashore by a snake, whose 
name was Wapa Tcua (Big Rattlesnake). On the fourth morn- 
ing, before sunrise, he was awakened by the rocking motion of 
his raft, and after the sun had risen he looked around, but could see 
no land. He was afraid, but Oman comforted him, assuring him of 
safety. At sunset, one evening, after his voyage had continued sev- 
eral days, a buzzard came and told him that in two or three days he 
would see land, and cautioned him not to be frightened at anything 
he should see or hear. At the end of three days land came in view. 
He sailed two days in sight of land, and at sunset on the fourth day 
the raft was thrown upon the shore. It began to grow small, com- 
pelling him to get ashore. In the morning, Daw-wa told him to 
pick up his plume-sticks, which had now assumed their natural size. 
Daw-wa then directed him to travel to the south and west, telling 
him that he would be met by an old man, who would guide him to a 
running stream where the Big Snake kept watch, to whom he should 
give the plume-sticks and pouch of meal. He began his journey at 
noon, and night came on while he was climbing a mountain. He 
continued his journey in the early morning as soon as the star rose, 
and when the sun rose a very old man, leaning on a stick, came from 
behind a rock, This old man had eyes and ears, but had neither 
mouth nor nose; he could not speak, but with his stick, which was 
shaped like a crook, he seized the young man by the neck, and led 
him along, stopping at intervals to let his companion rest, for the 
old man almost ran, so fast was his gait. At sunset he stopped, and 
by signs told the young man that on the morrow his part of the 
journey would be done ; that he had been a long time awaiting the 
young man’s arrival. The old man said he was glad of his arrival, 
for now he (the old man) could go home and die in peace. While 
the old man was making signs, he was struck by a flash of lightning 
and rendered unconscious. 

1 Probably the Western meadow-lark. 
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The young man’s name was Kwe-teat-ri-yi, White-Corn.!_ White- 
Corn was afraid, and started to run away, but the old man opened 
his eyes, and called him by name, telling him to get a piece of black 
rock, lying near, and with it cut the skin on his (the old man’s) face, 
beginning at a point between the eyes, and cutting downward the 
length of one of the plume-sticks, then cutting across the face the 
same distance. White-Corn did as he was difected, and immediately 
the old man became a young man. In the morning they resumed 
their journey in high glee, singing and telling each other of their 
homes. At noon they stopped to rest, and the young old man dug 
a hole in the sand, and, placing one of White-Corn’s plume-sticks in 
it, he began to sing and dance, and the hole filled with water, from 
which they drank, and then resumed their journey. At sunset they 
came to the top of a hill, from which White-Corn saw the long-ex- 
pected stream ; so, when he spoke of it, he turned to look at his 
companion, Lut the latter had vanished. During the night White- 
Corn was afraid. At daylight he resumed his march, and got to 
the stream before sunrise. He sprinkled meal upon the water, and, 
hearing a peculiar sound in the grass, he turned round and saw a 
tremendous snake coming toward him, with head raised several feet 
above ground, its skin shining like beautiful rocks [gems?]. The 
snake halted at a little distance from him, and began to talk, making 
inquiry as to where he came from and where he was going, but 
especially questioning to ascertain whether he was trustworthy. By 
the direction of the snake, he again threw his remaining plume-sticks 
into the stream, and, as before, they immediately became a raft. He 
was directed to get upon the raft, and remain until noon of the 
fourth day. After this four days’ voyage he would reach a hill, 
which he was to climb, and would then receive further instructions. 
He accordingly got upon the raft, and it at once began to move rap- 
idly off, much faster than a horse could run; he was frightened, and 
longed to jump off upon the river bank, but he feared injury : so he 
sat still and gazed in wonder until night, when he watched the stars. 
In this way he continued until noon of the fourth day. 

He was startled on the fourth day by seeing an immense rock in 
front, blocking up the entire passage of the river. While he was yet 
thinking how he could save himself, his raft was suddenly lifted by the 
roaring water, and he and it were thrown high up on the hill, beside 
the rock. He lay there, bruised and trembling, for a long while, and 
pondering over what course to pursue, until he fell asleep. When he 
awoke in the morning the sun was well up, and he hastened to climb 
the hill, the summit of which he reached at sunset. He stood look- 
ing at a rock partly buried in the sand, and as he continued to ob- 

1 The name changes without explanation. 
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serve it a snake’s head protruded from beneath. He sprinkled sacred 
meal, and placed his plume-sticks before the snake, which coiled 
around them, and breathed upon each separate feather. The snake 
then returned beneath the rock, and directed him to proceed with cer- 
tain ceremonies. As directed, White-Corn placed 

the plume-sticks in front of the snake, then sprin- 

kled corn-meal in such a manner as to describe a 

circle, then in the area of this circle he sprinkled 
, meal in three straight lines, as shown here. These 
three lines he named the points whence the rain 
and winds come. 

The snake was well pleased with this conduct, and he concluded 
not to wait for morning, but to take White-Corn at once into the 
presence of the great snake-chief, and let him see what the young 
man did. The rock was suddenly lifted up, and a large opening was 
exposed. The snake told him to follow quickly, as it was growing 
dark and cold, and that, although the path was short, it was very 
rough, and in the dark would be attended by many falls. White- 
Corn immediately followed the snake, and in a little while after get- 
ting into this cavern a mighty noise like thunder was heard. The 
snake told him not to fear, as the noise was caused by rocks falling 
down to close up the entrance through which they had just come. 
This was to prevent any one gaining entrance except those selected, 
and to prevent the escape of those who had entered. They went on 
until they heard the sound of falling water and beautiful music, fill- 
ing the heart full of dreams of beautiful women bathing in streams 
of liquid light. Suddenly his eyes were dazzled by a great light, 
which disclosed, standing against the sides of a spacious cavern, 
men and women, clad on their right with sunbeams, and on their left 
with moonbeams. In the centre were many maidens, dancing and 
tying each other with ribbons of fleecy clouds ; these were clothed 
with the stolen rays of the stars and the spray of dashing waters. 
In the midst of the throng sat an old man, looking angrily at White- 
Corn. 

While enjoying the scene, he was suddenly interrupted, and all of 
his happy thoughts spread like snow before the gale. The old man 
addressed him, saying that for many days he and his children had 
been watching in the east for the approach of him who was to break 
apart the rocks which held them from the sight of the sun and the 
beautiful world ; for the approach of him who was to impart to them 
a new life, but who was to go through the ordeal of the Snake Order 
before being released or releasing others from the dark and lonely 
life. After many things had been told him, he was led by a snake up 
to the falling water; the snake then directed him to cast his clothing 
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aside and bathe in it. After bathing, he was moving off from the 
water, but his foot was drawn back; then he noticed for the first 
time that all of the others had a peculiar skin, like a snake’s skin, 
and that he himself was being enveloped with a similar covering. 
He was then brought before the old man again, and told to get some- 
thing to eat, and to choose a maiden for a sweetheart. He was un- 
able to make a choice, and asked the old man to select one for him. 
The old man, reaching back, took hold of a cloudy substance, and 
began pulling, when there emerged from it a beautiful girl called 
“Bright Eyes,” who was given to White-Corn for his wife. As 
directed, he followed her and got food. It is unknown how long he 
stayed in this house, but it was long enough for him to learn all the 
songs and ceremonials pertaining to the Snake Order. 

One day, while all the people were present before the old man, 
White-Corn told them that he had been with them for a long while, 
and the time had now come for him to return to his own people; 
that his people were calling for him; that, while he was enjoying 
plenty, his brothers were doubtless suffering : hence he proposed to 
take his wife and start for his home. The people all laughed at him, 
but he said, ‘“ Never mind ; the same god that brought me will show 
me the return path.” All the inhabitants of the cave were sad ex- 
cept White-Corn and the old man, who were together oftener than 
formerly, and were in very secret confidences. One day (how they 
distinguished day from night is not told) White-Corn was seen to 
take a bunch of feathers from a long rope hanging from the ceiling. 
He tied the feathers to a short stick. From a peg in the wall he 
took a stick with two feathers fastened to it. He gave the bunch of 
feathers to his wife. He bade good-bye to all the people, and the 
old man took him by a secret path to the earth’s surface. The old 
man, wishing White-Corn a speedy journey, returned to his cave. 
White-Corn asked his wife if she could tell him the direction in 
which his home lay; she said that when the sun came up she would 
be able to tell, as one of the /its-ki, or rays, pointed directly to the 
home of his people. Next day, at sunrise, she pointed to a large 
mound, and said that from the top of it the mountains that were 
near his home could be seen. He ran to the top of this mound, so 
glad was he to get away from the constant glare of the magical light, 
and to think that in a few days he would again see his brothers and 
friends. They travelled fast for four days ; on the fifth day the road 
led through such rough hills they were forced to turn toward the 
south. They found a well-travelled trail leading to water, around 
which were houses and places to keep sheep or horses, — peculiar 
houses, too, almost round and very high, in which were found many 


strange vessels and other utensils made of clay and horn; also fun- 
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nel-shaped baskets, designed to be carried on the back. They made 
but a short halt in these places, fearing that the people who built 
them might return and harm or kill them. So they kept going, until 
one morning, having ascended a very high mountain, the smoke of 
fires was seen in the valley. Telling his wife to keep a little way 
behind, White-Corn went towards the fires, the first of which he 
reached at sunset. He found there his uncle and cousin, who had 
been searching for him, but, deeming him lost forever, were now on 
their return home. White-Corn told his adventures, and brought 
his wife to them. After a few days’ travel they all reached home. 
At this time there was a great drought prevailing, and it was ob- 
served that whenever Tcua-wuti (White-Corn’s wife) came before 
the altar and sprinkled meal rain was sure to follow. So they called 
upon her husband to give them soup, whereby they, too, might in- 
voke the rain-god of his wife’s country. But she said No: not until 
a son was born to her could the altar of her rain-god be raised in a 
strange land. After there had been a severe storm, it was observed 
that Tcua-wuti was with child, and this caused great rejoicing among 
the people, for they wished her to bear a boy who would become 
their rain-chief. When the time came for her to bear her child, 
White-Corn went away with her to a high mesa on the west of the 
village. After an absence of seven days they returned to the vil- 
lages, bringing with them her offspring, consisting of five snakes. 
This enraged the people so that they would have killed them all, but 
an old man, who was standing by, said, “ No, I will be their father ; 
come and live with me.”” He took them to his home, and that night 
the people were startled by loud and strange cries coming from this 
old man’s house ; a great smoke issued from the doorway and other 
rents, where people on the outside could look in. No one but the 
old man, his wife, and one son, beside White-Corn, knew what took 


place in that house during the night, for the next day the old man 


went off to the valley. In three days, Tcua-wuti took her snake chil- 
dren and the old man, and went into the valley. In the afternoon 
the old man came back alone, but Tcua-wuti has never been seen 


again. 


The Mi-shong-i-ni-vi legend differs from this, in that, instead of 
the plume-sticks becoming a raft, White-Corn takes eight willow 
branches and ties them together with grass, while the plume-sticks 
become a guide and sail to his unwieldy craft. 

All of the Moki villages have the Snake Order, but, unlike the 
other secret organizations, there are no fraternal feelings. 

A. M. Stephen. 
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GLIMPSES OF CHILD-LIFE AMONG THE OMAHA 
TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


Tue Indian child is born in an atmosphere charged with the myths 
of his ancestors. The ceremonies connected with his infancy, his 
name, and, later on, his dress and games, are more or less emblem- 
atic of the visible forms of the powers which lie around man and 
beyond his volition. This early training makes easy the beliefs and 
practices of the adult, even to the extravagances indulged in by the 
so-called medicine-men. 

The Omaha tribe is divided into ten gentes. Until within less 
than a score of years the various ceremonies pertaining to the differ- 
ent gentes were performed. Even now, when the people have left 
their villages and are scattered upon their individual farms, many of 
the customs which were purely social remain in force, and the dis- 
tinctions of the gentes are still preserved. 

The tribe used to camp in a circle, and each gens had its per- 
manent place. When moving out on the annual hunt, the opening 
of the circle was always in the direction in which the» tribe was 
going. The five gentes which formed the northern or Instasunda 
half of the tribal circle were always in the same relative position to 
the northern end of the opening. The same was true of the south- 
ern or Hungacheynu half. It was as though the circle, with its 
opening, was laid over either to the east or the west, without disturb- 
ing the divisions. Therefore, although the tribe might camp in dif- 
ferent localities, the unchanged relative position of each gens gave 
a fixity to the home of the child and determined his playmates, as 
boys of one side of the circle played against those of the other side. 

Each gens had its mythical ancestor or patron, to whom all the 
names given to its members referred. The name was bestowed by 
the father or grandfather on the fourth day after birth. Sometimes 
the occasion was marked by a feast or some ceremony, such as 
painting the child in a symbolic manner. These observances, how- 
ever, were frequently omitted. 

When the child can walk steadily, about the third year, it is taken 
by the parents to the tent of an old man of the Instasunda gens, to 
have its hair cut for the first time, and moccasins put on its feet. 
Hitherto it had run about barefoot. When the child is presented, 
the old man gathers up the hair on the top of its head and binds it 
in a tuft, then severs it witha knife, and lays the bunch away in a 
pack. Then anew pair of moccasins are put on the child, and the 
old man lifts the little one by the arms and turns it round, follow- 
ing the sun, letting its feet touch the ground at the four points of 
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the compass. When the east is reached, the child is urged forward, 
and bade to “walk forth on the path of life.” Upon reaching home, 
the father of the child cuts its hair after the manner which symbol- 
izes the mythical patron of the gens in which the child is born. 
This cutting of the hair in a symbolic style is repeated every year, 
after the first thunder, when the grass has begun to be green, until 
the child is about seven or eight years old. The boy is taken to the 
old man only once. The father always cuts the hair symbolically; 
as among the Omahas the child belongs to the gens of its father. 

The following are the different modes of cutting the hair of Omaha 
children. Beginning with the Waejinste gens, situated at the south- 
ern end of the opening, we will take up the gentes in their consecu- 
tive order in passing around the tribal circle, until we reach the In- 
stasundae gens, at the northern end of the opening. 

I. Waejinste : Cut off all the child’s hair from its head, leaving a 
tuft in front and a long lock behind ; typical of the elk’s head and tail. 

II. Inkaesabbae: The head made bare, all but a front tuft, a short 
lock behind, and a lock on each side the crown; symbolizing the 
head, tail, and horns of the buffalo. 

III. Hunga: The head shorn, all but a ridge of hair, about two 
inches wide, from the forehead to the neck; representing the back 
of the buffalo. 

IV. Thatada: This gens is peculiar, as its subdivisions have dif- 
ferent mythical patrons, and the child’s hair is cut according to the 
sub-gens in which he is born. a The Wazhingaetaze (bird sub- 
gens) : Shear the head, leaving a fringe around the base of the skull, 
a short lock in front, and a broad lock behind. Sometimes, as among 
the Eagle people, broad locks are left on the sides. These represent 
the wings ; the fringe, the body feathers ; the other locks, the head 
and tail of the bird. 4. The Kae-in (turtle sub-gens): Make the 
head bare, leaving a short lock at the front and nape of the neck, 
and two short locks on each side of the head ; symbolizing the shell 
of the turtle, with his head, tail, and four legs visible. c. The Wa- 
sabbae etaze (black bear sub-gens) have the head bare, with a broad 
lock over the forehead, to indicate the bear’s head. 

V. Kan-ze: In cutting the hair, leave a tuft over the forehead, one 
at the neck, one on each side, and from each of these four tufts, rep- 
resenting the four points of the compass, a narrow line of hair runs 
up to a round tuft on the top of the head. This cut is emblematic of 
the four winds. 

VI. Ma-thin-ka-ga-hae: Cut off the hair from one side of the 
head, and leave that on the other side long. This style is sometimes 
used by men who have had certain dreams or visions, but this is dis- 
tinct in its significance from the manner of cutting the child’s hair. 
This cut, for the child, typifies the wolf. 
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VII. Tae-thin-dae: Make the head bare, with the exception of 
one long lock behind, and one short one on each side of the crown; 
indicating the buffalo horns and tail. 

VIII. Ta-pa: All the hair is cut but a small bunch over the 
forehead and a long, thin lock behind; representing the head and 
tail of the deer. 4 

IX. Ingrezhe-dae: Leave only a small lock in front, a similar 
one behind, and a tuft each side of the crown; representing the head 
and tail, and the knobs indicating the growing horns of the buffalo 
calf. 

X. Instasunda: The head left entirely bare, or else a few thin 
and short locks around the bare head. The last symbolizes reptile 
teeth, the former the hairless body of snakes and creeping things. 
Tkis is a thunder gens. 

in seven of the gentes there is a Ne-ne-ba-tan sub-gens. These 
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refer to the duties connected with the tribal pipes. The children 
born in these subdivisions have their hair cut in the manner peculiar 
to this sub-gentes rather than in the style emblematic of the gens 
patron. The Ne-ne-ba-tan children (see IX. in the cut) have the 
head bare, except a lock each side of the crown ; indicating horns. 

During the most impressionable years the children are accustomed 
to look upon the queerly symbolic heads of their playmates, and 
they never forget in after life the picture their comrades presented, 
nor its significance. 

One of the favorite games of children from five to ten years of age 
is called “‘Ou-hae-ba-shun-shun,” the crooked path. Fancy some ten 
or twenty youngsters, the boys under eight naked all but a string 
tied about their bulging little bodies, the girls in a short smock ; the 
heads of the boys cropped after the manner of their birth gens, the 
breezes catching the odd locks, representing wings and tails, and 
waving them about. The leader, one of the older boys, sizes his 
crew, putting the smallest at the end of the Indian file. Each child 
grasps with its right hand the belt-cord of the one in front. At the 
word of the leader all start off at a shuffling trot, keeping time to 
the following tune,! which all sing : — 


Yo haeae yoe, ha thaoha! yah ha thoe yah ha-o ha! 


Under no circumstances must one break from the line unless so 
ordered, and all must follow the leader and do exactly as he does. 
Off they go, bent on mischief, winding around trees, bushes, tufts of 
grass, through puddles, and among the tents. If an old woman 
chances to be pounding corn, the line circles about her, and each 
little left hand will seize some corn, until at last, with exhausted 
patience, she rises to chastise the imps. But they are too quick for 
her, having, at the word, scattered like partridges to cover. Should 
any one have hung his corn to dry on a frame low enough for this 
singing file of children to reach, each child will break off an ear, and 
the company make their way, singing and trotting on their crooked 
path, to some sheltered nook, where they halt, kindle a fire, roast the 
captured ears, and merrily eat the same. 

There is a similar game, played by older boys, and even young 
men, called “ Wa-tha-dae,””"—to call upon one. The leader of the 
game orders one of the party to go and do some deed, generally mis- 
chievous in character. Witnesses are sent to see that the act is 
committed. If the youth fails to accomplish the commission, he is 
dipped in a stream, or punished in some way. This game usually 
makes much sport for the youths and the elders of the tribe. 

1 The words are musical syllables having no meaning. 
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Still another game of like nature is played, the “Ou-nae-the- 
ga-he,”—to make a fireplace. The youths build a fire outside the 
camp, and the oldest becomes the leader. He takes a stick and 
thrusts it in the ground before one of the party, saying, “ We will 
have so and so to eat.” The one challenged takes up the stick, 
throws it back to the leader, and starts in search of the food. He is 
not always particular as to the manner of obtaining it. When the 
youth returns, he hands the article secured to the leader, who 
proceeds to cook it. When all is ready, the company approach the 
leader, two by two, to receive their portion of the feast. The leader 
hands it over, crossing his arms so that the one opposite the lead- 
er’s right hand gets the food held in the left, and the one opposite 
the left hand receives what the leader holds in his right. If any 
portion remains after all are served, there is a general scramble to 
get it away from the leader. The youth with the longest hair is 
placed at the end of the circle, and his companions wipe their greasy 
fingers on his locks ! 

There are many games played by children which mimic the occu- 
pations of mature life. Going on the hunt, with all the stir of prep- 
aration ; taking down and putting up tents, the tall stalks of the sun- 
flower serving as poles; the attack of enemies; the meeting of 
friendly tribes and their entertainments, — all these furnish incidents 
for days and days of play. Deft-fingered children make toys out of 
clay, modelling men and animals, and also any articles they may have 
seen white people use, even to the fashioning of houses after those 
seen at the agency or mission. 

There are silent games, as well as noisy ones. Two persons will 
sit and stare at one another, to see who will laugh first. Sometimes 
boys and girls play at the following game, which is called “ Ke-tum- 
bae-ah-ke-ke-tha,” — contending with the eyes by looking. 

A number of young folk may be together, when suddenly one of 
the number will call out, “Tha-ka!” whereupon all must repeat the 
word, beginning at one end of the circle round to the other. After 


this word is spoken silence must be maintained; no one must even. 


smile. Whoever breaks the spell is punished. Water is poured 


over the offender, or his head snapped with fingers. Sometimes 


children play this game after they are put to bed, and many a sober 
face with dancing eyes peers over the covers, until sleep comes, and 
morning breaks the spell. 

One might come upon a group of boys all intent in watching 
one of their number. He is holding a stick a foot or more long, one 
edge of which is full of little cuts. His right-hand forefinger touches 
every cut, beginning at the end held in his left hand, and with each 
touch of a cut he repeats “ Duah,” The game is to see which boy 
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can touch the most cuts on the stick, and say “Duah” without 
taking a breath. It is a most absorbing game for the time being. 

The songs sung by mothers to their children are generally the 
scraps that occur in myths. Story-telling is an important part of 
home life, and winter is the favored season; the children, however, 
carry the songs out among the summer blossoms, and the snakes do 
them no harm.! 

There is much of the picturesque in the old circular earth-lodge, 
with the fire burning brightly in the centre ; the inner circle is made 
smaller by hanging skins or blankets between the row of posts, to 
shut out the chilling draught. The children sit on the hard ground 
about the fire, or on the ends of the long logs that feed the flames, 
unwilling to go to bed, and teasing for a story, a story, while the 
women clear away the remains of the evening meal, and the young 
mother dances her baby in her arms. Finally the grandfather yields 
to the children’s importunities, and tells the following : — 

“Long ago the muskrat had a long, broad tail. It was very use- 
ful, and gave the muskrat much pleasure. The beavers, who had no 
tails at that time, used to watch the muskrat build dams and dwell- 
ings, and they were filled with envy. They saw how the muskrat 
enjoyed himself when he sat upon his tail and slid down the hills. 
So the beavers lay in wait for the muskrat. Suddenly they seized 
him. Some of the beavers took the muskrat by the head, while 
others caught hold of his tail and pulled. Finally the broad tail 
came out, and left the muskrat with only a thin little stem of a tail. 
The victorious beavers put on the broad tail, and were able to do all 
that the muskrat had done.?. The muskrat was desolate. He wan- 
dered over the country, wailing for the loss of his tail. The animals 
he met offered him such tails as they had, but he despised their 
offers, and gave them hard words in return. It was the gopher that 
sang this song, and all the other animals repeated it to the muskrat 
as he went about crying :” §— 


Ma-thin - ja thae, ma -thin ja-thae, Ma-thin ka-~- thin- 
A A A 


dae kae al-i theh-snu- tha-thin-shae,ma-thin -ja thae,ma-thin- ja thae! 


1 There is a superstition which prevents the telling of stories in the summer 
season, as the snakes may hear and do mischief. 

* The fact of many beavers putting on the tail of one muskrat never troubled 
the Indians, nor did they ever care to answer my too prying and mathematical 
questions on this subject. 

* A variant of this story among the Dakotas makes the beaver steal the musk- 
rat’s tail to appear fine at a dance. 
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(The meaning the words may be rendered: “ Ground-tail, Ground- 
tail, you who dragged your tail over the ground ; Ground-tail, 
Ground-tail !”) 

As the grandfather sings, slapping his thigh to keep the time, 
up jump the children and begin to dance, bending their knees and 
bringing down their brown feet with a thud on the ground. The 
baby crows and jumps, and the old man sings the song over and over 
again, until finally the dancers flag, and sleep comes easily to the 
tired children. 

Among the stories told to children by their mother, or one of the 
older members of the family, the following is a favorite. The writer 
has heard it told many times, with much dramatic action. It relates 
to one of the characters under which the rabbit appears in the 
myths. 

“Wa-han-the-she-gae (the orphan) lived with his grandmother. 
They were both very poor. One day he went out to dig roots. A 
flock of turkeys were also out walking. He was about to pass them, 
when one called out, ‘There goes Wa-han-the-she-gae ; let us call to 
him and ask him to sing for us, that we may dance.” Whereupon 
one of the turkeys hailed Wa-han-the-she-gae, and he advanced toward 
them. Then the spokesman turkey said, ‘We have no one to sing 
for us, and we want to dance.’ Wa-han-the-she-gae told the turkeys 
to stand two by two in a circle. He sat down at one side, placing 
near him the bag he had brought to carry the roots in. The turkeys 
made themselves ready; they crooked their necks, made their wat- 
tles red, drooped their wings, spread their feathers and tails, and 
moved their feet uneasily, in anticipation of the dance. Then said 
Wa-han-the-she-gae, ‘ You must all shut your eyes as you dance; for 
whichever one of you looks will always have red eyes!’ So he 
began to sing, and the turkeys to dance. 


A A 
L 
= = 
Hae! wa-dum-bae thin in - sta she - dae in- sta zhe - dae 
A A 
= =: 


Im ee - jae im - bae-thanthe-an - jae. 


(The words may be rendered : “ He who looks will have red eyes ; 
will have red eyes. Spread your tails; spread your tails !”) 

“Soon he called out, ‘Tun-gae gan machey agaha egaha; tungae- 
gan mashe agaha egaha!’ (You who are larger dance outside ; you who 
are larger dance outside!) The turkeys obeyed the order. Asa fine, 
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plump turkey passed him in the dance, he would seize it and thrust 
it in the bag, singing all the while, to keep the dance going. By 
and by one of the turkeys peeped a little bit, and saw Wa-han-the- 
she-gae in the act of bagging a turkey! He shouted, ‘Wa-hoi! Na- 
thu-hakchee chey nu-ah-wa-the a-thae-ah-ka-ha!’ (Wa-hoi! He has 
already nearly exterminated us!) Then all the turkeys opened their 
eyes and saw it was true, — but few were left! So they spread their 
wings and flew away over the trees, but their eyes became red as they 
flew. Wa-han-the-she-gae called out, as they rose in the air, ‘You 
may go, but hereafter you shall be called “ Zee-zee-ka!”’ (the name 
for turkey). Then Wa-han-the-she-gae rose, shouldered his bag, and 
went home. Entering his tent, he tied the bag securely, laid it 
away, and called for his grandmother. Soon she came, and he said : 
‘Grandmother, you must not open this bag. I am going away fora 
little while, and you must let the bag alone.’ He went out. While 
he was gone the grandmother became curious about the bag. She 
looked at it, then felt of it ; it was full of lumps that kept moving. 
‘This is very queer,’ she said, feeling it all over. ‘I will just peep 
in ; there will be no harm in that.’ So she untied the string, and 
tried to hold it as she opened it a very, very little. All of a sudden 
the bag shook in her hands; there was a whirr, a dash of feathers 
over her face, and the tent was full of turkeys, flying through the 
opening and beating about, trying to get out. The old woman was 
frightened out of her wits. When she came to her senses, she 
slipped off her smock, and began running after the sole remaining 
gobbler, whipping him as she ran. At last she caught him, and put 
him back in the bag. Just then Wa-han-the-she-gae returned, and, 
seeing what had happened, began to scold, telling his grandmother 
she ‘had no ears,’ for he had told her not to open the bag. More 
words passed between them, and then he bade her go out-doors and 
sit with her head covered, for he was going to make a feast for some 
Pawnees.! She went out, and did as she was bidden. Wa-han-the- 
she-gae cooked the turkey, and dished it in a wooden bowl. When 
this was done, he went quietly out of the tent, made a great rattling 
of buffalo-robes, and, lifting the tent-door flap and letting it drop with 
a loud noise, would call out, ‘Now-ah! See-thae-muc-ca thae-sha- 
thu!’ (Hail! Rabbit-chief!) He repeated these actions and greet- 
ings several times. And the old grandmother, sitting outside, said 
under her covers: ‘Oh, my grandson! how well he is known by the 
great men of the Pawnees!’ Then Wa-han-the-she-gae began to eat 
the turkey, keeping up the while a lively talk in Pawnee all by him- 
self. He ate and ate, until nothing was left but the bones!” 

1 The name of some friendly tribe would be here introduced: of late years the 
Pawnees are mentioned. 
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Many a group of children may be seen under the trees, in sum- 
mer, playing “Im-bae the-an-jae.”! Putting their small robes or 
blankets about them, drawing the ends back with their arms, which 
they cross behind under the fall of the robe, spreading their hands 
and fingers beneath the robe, and flapping them, in imitation of 
the turkey’s tails ; then, hopping and jumping, they sing the song 
of Wa-han-the-she-gae, and dance the dance of the turkeys. 

Alice C. Fletcher. 


WHAT BEFELL THE SLAVE-SEEKERS. 
A STORY OF THE HAIDAHS ON QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S ISLAND, B. C. 


From time immemorial until the year 1875, or perhaps even later, 
every native tribe on the northwest coast of America not only used 
to keep slaves, but often made raids on other tribes, especially on 
those with whom they were not on friendly terms, and kidnapped all 
persons on whom they could lay their hands, in order to obtain 
slaves for domestic use and also for selling to others. 

Early in the present century, a large party of these Haidahs em- 
barked in one of their large canoes, which hold from twenty-five to 
thirty warriors, for the purpose of making a raid on the Kittamats, 
a tribe living opposite the Queen Charlotte’s Islands, on the main- 
land of British Columbia, upon the north arm of Gardner’s Canal. 
Though their absence was prolonged, their wives and relatives, who 
expected them to be absent from five to six weeks, were not greatly 
disturbed. When weeks turned into months, their friends became 
alarmed, and strong search parties were sent forth in all directions. 
After visiting many islands, and seeking far and wide, these tired of 
the fruitless search, and gave up the wanderers as lost. 

The slave-raiders had intended to go to Kittamat. Had the 
search proceeded thither, such a course, under the existing condi- 
tions, would have been equivalent to a declaration of war. Pride 
and ignorance of the languages of their neighbors were the principal 
cause of the wars and ill-feeling between the various nations: for 
example, some ill-timed joke would, through ignorance on the part 
of the members of another tribe, be construed into an insult, which 
their pride would not allow to go unpunished. On other parts of 
this coast the traders found it necessary to create a trade language 
or jargon, the Chinook, than which I know nothing that has done so 


1 The children have coined this word to be the name of this particular game. 
The word is used only by them. 
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much to civilize our native races. It stimulated friendly intercourse 
between tribes, by enabling them to converse with each other, 
whence sworn foes became lasting friends; and when meeting at 
any. of the Hudson Bay Company’s trading-posts, they would con- 
verse for hours of relatives who disappeared and never were heard 
of again. A few years ago the Haidahs and their ancient foes, the 
Kittamats, met and settled old feuds in a friendly manner. Among 
other topics, the conversation turned on the raid mentioned, when 
the following facts were elicited : — 

A long while ago, a large party of Kittamats were on a hunting 
and fishing expedition, and, having reached a little island, in which 
there was a good harbor, they hauled up their canoes. One of the 
party, during their stay, happening to go into the long grass and 
the bushes, found concealed a large canoe. This they hastily 
launched and departed, taking the canoe and everything in it away 
with them, well knowing it to be a Haidah canoe, and that its own- 
ers in all probability were not far off. When they reached home 
they told how they had taken the canoe, and left the Haidahs to 
perish, Some time after, when they thought that the party on the 
island would be in a starving condition, and consequently glad to 
accept any terms, a large party of Kittamats went to look for them. 
Sailing cautiously round the island, they were seen by the Haidahs, 
who gladly hailed them. Going on shore, the latter presented a 
pitiable appearance, and seemed ready to accept anything in prefer- 
ence to death from starvation. The Kittamats demanded what they 
were doing there. In answer they said they came to hunt, and that 
in their absence their canoe had been stolen, and they expressed 
their desire to get away. The visitors told them to come on board, 
and they would see what could be done. 

These terms the sufferers disliked, but there was no choice. As 
soon as all were aboard, sail was made by their captors for the Kit- 
tamat village, where all the prisoners were made slaves. Some 
were kept for a time in the village, while others were sold to distant 
tribes ; and, at the time of the interview, nothing was known, even 
to their captors, as to the whereabouts of any of them, if alive. So 
much is certain, that none of them ever returned to their native 
village. And thus it happened that the slave-raiders were them- 


selves made slaves. 
Fames Deans. 


Victorias, B.C. 
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FOLK-LORE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. 


I. 


BerorE describing the customs, folk-medicine, and folk-lore of the 
Pennsylvania Germans, it will be necessary to present a brief sketch 
of the people to which they relate, and to explain the origin of the 
dialect generally, though erroneously, denominated “ Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” 

Swedish settlers appeared at Tinicum Island, on the Delaware 
River, about the year 1638, where they held possession until 1655, 
when they were displaced by the Dutch, who in turn (in 1664) were 
compelled to give way to the English. A few adventurers had already 
arrived and established themselves where Chester now stands, a year 
before the arrival of Penn in 1682. Previous to this, numbers of 
Germans from the Palatinate — Rhenish Bavaria — had been induced 
to come to England upon the invitation of Queen Anne, the object 
of the English authorities being the rapid colonization of the new 
possessions in America; therefore many of the immigrants who 
came with Penn, and during the following years, were retained for a 
greater or less period of time to indemnify that government for the 
expense of transportation and maintenance. Some sold themselves 
to settlers from the interior, for whom they worked for a specified 
time. Numbers of these German colonists were transported to Geor- 
gia and to New York, but most of them ultimately made their way 
to Pennsylvania, where their friends had previously settled. 

During the years 1683 and 1684 the immigration steadily in- 
creased, and was represented chiefly by Welsh, English, a few 
Dutch, and, above all, by Palatines. According to Proud, some of 
these lodged in the woods, in hollow trees, and in caves and dug-outs 
made along the banks of the Delaware and the Wissahickon, while 
others hastily erected rude huts. 

Thousands of new arrivals flocked in between the years 1708 and 
1720, these being chiefly Palatines, with a few natives of Wiirtem- 
berg and Darmstadt. Franconia, Baden, and Saxony were also rep- 
resented at various intervals. Irish, from the north of Ireland, began 
to arrive about the year 1719, and the Welsh had been among the 
first to purchase land of Penn, selecting that on the west bank of 
the Schuylkill. Previous to 1692, the latter settled six townships in 
Chester County. The Irish, on the contrary, established themselves 
on the Lehigh, at a point between the present sites of Bethlehem 
and Allentown, which was long known as “ Craig’s Settlement.” 
North of the Blue Mountains, near the Delaware, a few Dutch fam- 
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ilies from New Jersey and New York took up land, as did also a 
number of French and Spanish. 

Philadelphia County was established in 1682, and on account of 
the number of Germans at the northern extremity of the settlement 
that spot received the name of “Germantown,” which it still retains. 
From this point north and west the country was rapidly penetrated 
and clearings were made, so that during the eighteenth century all 
that portion of the State east of the Blue Mountains, from the Del- 
aware to Maryland, contained thriving settlements and the begin- 

nings of future cities. als 

Intermarriage between the various German immigrants, among 
whom the dialects of the Palatinate, Franconia, etc., predominated, 
has resulted in the formation of a dialect which is known as “ Penn- 
sylvania German.” This more strongly resembles some of the Bava- 
rian dialects than any other of the German, as was recognized by the 
present writer during his service as staff-surgeon in the Prussian 
army during the war of 1870-71. Although Pennsylvanians read 
German newspapers and books, they are generally unable to con- 
verse in that language, and experience great difficulty in understand- 
ing a recent German immigrant, whom they regard in the light of a 
foreigner, as much as do people of English descent. 

German names were gradually Anglicized, so that few original 
forms, comparatively speaking, are now found. Some could not be 
satisfactorily treated in this manner, and were allowed to survive, 
such as Knappenberger, Lichtenwalner, Fenstermacher, Nunnema- 
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cher, Oberholtzer, Lautenschlager, Katzenmoyer, Trockenmiiller, 
, Himmelreich (= Kingdom of Heaven), etc. Others are found to-day, 
both the German and the English equivalent, possessed by different 
| branches of the same family, as the following will illustrate :— 
Schreiner = Carpenter. Buss (—=Busch) = Wood. 
. Scribner, Rothstein = Redstone, 
Dreher = Turner. Jerk (=Georg) = George. 
Schwarz == H6n == ein. 
Vogel Died, Zimmerman = Cooper. 
Vogeli = Segiey. Becker Baker. 
Rothrock = Redcoat. Ox(=Ochs) = Oaks. 
f n = Young. Cutter, 
Hunter, Heffner = 
Yeager, = Yeager, Herzog Dale 
Faceger.' 


1 Of two brothers, one retained the original form, another changed to Faeger. 
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Another change is discernible in quite a number of names, z. ¢., 
a change of spelling to simplify pronunciation, or to disguise or con- 
ceal ideas apparently absurd, as Wetherhold, from Wedderholtz ; 
Balliet, from Pollyard; Hendershott, from Hinnershitz; Sheetz, 
from Schitz, etc. 

Although impracticable, in the present paper, to treat of the phil- 
ologic peculiarities of this dialect, it is necessary to submit a short 
scheme to facilitate in the proper pronunciation of such words and 
phrases as may be given from time totime. Consonants are sounded 
as in English ; vowels are short, unless indicated by a line over the 
vowel prolonged in sound. 


a, as in far, ¢ar. i, as in Pit. 

a, as in hat. i, as ¢ in neat. 
4, as in Jaw. 0, as in mut. 
ai, as ai in aisle, 6, as in note. 
4i, as of in oil. u, as wu in put. 
e, as in net. i, as 00 in fool, 
é, as a in ak. 


ch, as in German nicht. 

gh, as the soft sound of g in Zagen, schlagen. 

z is represented by 4. 

by & or s. 

', the acute accent, is used to indicate accented syllables. 

", the superior # indicates a nasalized sound of the letter to which it is 
attached. This sound appears to be one of the most striking pecul- 
iarities of the dialect, and resembles the nasalized » of the French 
language. The final en of all German words becomes a or 4, as schla- 
gen (to strike) = shla’gha ; essen (to eat) = es/si. 


It is extremely difficult for people of the rural districts to acquire 
the proper sound of 7 and g, as in the words James and gem, the 
usual result being ¢s#, as ch in Charles ; words beginning with ch 
are sounded like the English 7, and the final #4 becomes s, while the 
same sound as initial, in ¢#zs, becomes d. 

This dialect is still in common use, particularly in the country and 
small villages, though through the agency of public schools the Eng- 
lish language is rapidly replacing it. As pronounced and spoken by 
the country folk, the dialect is frequently very amusing to those 
speaking it in the cities, as the former have a peculiar drawl or pro- 
longed intonation not often heard in business communities, where 
everything is done with promptness and dispatch. There are marked 
differences, too, in words and phrases, so that one who is familiar 
with this dialect can readily distinguish whether the speaker be from 
Lancaster, or Berks, or Lehigh County. 

The descendants of the early German colonists, after having 
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received during several generations the benefits of education and 
mingling in cultured society, cannot be distinguished from the off- 
spring of other nationalities, and it is only in the rural districts, and 
in what is frequently termed the “backwoods,” that we find the 
ruder and more primitive customs and superstitions surviving. 

The country folks (dush'/ait) are very averse to the adoption of 
the usages of polite society, and consequently adhere to many curi- 
ous customs and manners with great tenacity. A common response, 
when questioned in regard to this, is, “As my father did, so I do” 
(Wi dtr fader gedi* hdt, so du ich &). 

Occasional newspaper articles have appeared from time to time 
purporting to present accounts of the customs and superstitions of 
this people; but as the writers were generally not of the people, 
and in addition many were unfamiliar with the dialect, the accuracy 
of such descriptions may reasonably be questioned, 

Many of the customs and superstitions are the remnants of what 
were imported into this country at the time of the first settlements, 
and it is only natural, therefore, to expect parallels in various 
portions of Great Britain and on the Continent. Still, the colo- 
nists had invariably to adapt themselves to their new environment ; 
and as most of them had no money wherewith to secure the com- 
forts of civilization, they began life de nove. Houses of moderate 
size were erected upon the clearings, usually having two rooms, 
sometimes three ; the chimney being erected on the inside, as was 
also the oven. Windows consisted of small square openings, with a 
sliding board on the inner side, to serve as a shutter. Furniture of 
all descriptions was home-made and of the most primitive patterns. 
All clothing was made by the women, and they frequently resorted 
to buckskin skirts when working in the fields. Squirrel-skin mecca- 
sins were considered a luxury, and when the young women went to 
church on Sunday, in order to make them last as long as possible, 
they walked barefoot until within sight of the building before put- 
ting them on. In time, however, the condition of things and per- 
sons improved, so that the account which follows pertains chiefly to 
the early and middle portion of the present century. 

Nearly every farmer raised sufficient flax or hemp for home con- 
sumption. The preparation of this, so that the spun fibre could be 
delivered to the weaver, entailed much labor and time, as many well 


remember. Wool was also prepared, dyed, and woven for garments . 


and bed-covers. Dyes were made from the bark of trees and from 
plants. Sassafras bark produced a substantial yellow for woollen 
materials ; a decoction of the bark of the red maple was employed, 
though a quantity of copperas had to be added. The bark of both 
the hickory and the oak were employed, chiefly for linen goods, and 
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the loose skins of old onions produced a light yellow. As a substi- 
tute for alum, urine was employed, and this was carefully poured 
into large vessels, until sufficient had accumulated for the desired 
purpose. 

Barns, were then, as now, always larger and frequently more com- 
fortable than the dwelling-house. The ground floor is divided into 
compartments for the stabling of horses and cattle, one end being 
left open as a driveway, where farm implements are placed during 
inclement weather. The main floor, extending over all, is usually 
from ten to twelve feet above the ground, and is divided into three 
parts. The middle third is reserved for threshing and the tem- 
porary storage of carriages and wagons, while upon either side are 
located the granaries, above which is stored the hay or straw. The 
roofs are of shingles. According to an old superstition, the shingles 
must be nailed on during the waning of the moon, or they will soon 
curl up and split. Itis a common sight to find a horse-shoe nailed 
upon the lintels of the stable doors, to insure good luck and safety 
to the animals, and it is still better if the horse-shoe be one that was 
found upon the highway. 

The writer is inclined to believe that this custom had its origin at 
a time more remote than the superstitions relating to “thirteen at a 
table” and the “spilling of salt,” both of which are generally con- 
ceded to have originated at or with the Lord’s Supper and consequent 
events. The Romans drove nails into the walls of cottages, as an 
antidote against the plague: for this reason L. Manlius, A. vu. c. 390, 
was named dictator to drive the nail (Brand’s “Antiq.,” 1882, iii. 
18). In Jerusalem, a rough representation of a hand is marked by 
the natives on the wall of every house whilst in building (Lt. Con- 
dor, ‘‘ Palestine Explor. Fund,” January, 1873, p. 16). The Moors 
generally, and especially the Arabs of Kairwan, employ the marks 
on their houses as prophylactics, and similar hand-prints are found 
in El Baird, near Petra. 

That these practices and the later use of the horse-shoe origi- 
nated with the rite of the Passover is probable. The blood upon 
the door-posts and upon the lintel (Exodus xii. 7) formed the chief 
points of an arch, and when the horse-shoe was invented it was natu- 
rally adopted by the superstitious as conforming to the shape, or out- 
line, upon the primitive doorway, and in time it became the symbol 
of luck, or “safety to those residing under its protection.” 

The fence around the barn-yard, as well as others upon the farm, 
is also made during the waxing of the moon, or the posts will sink 
and soon rot away (Fayette County). In the eastern part of the 
State, fences must be made when the horns are turned up, when 


they will remain ; if built when the horns of the moon are directed 
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downward, the posts will sink until the bottom rail touches the 
ground. So also with the planting of vegetables, etc. Peas, beans, 
and other plants growing as vines are planted when the horns of 
the moon are turned up, so that they may grow vigorously. If 
planted when the horns of the moon are turned down, they will 
remain low and stunted.} 

Potatoes are planted in the new moon, so that they will have suffi- 
cient light and all strike root ; ‘the sign of the moon must be in the 
feet” (Mr. Brown, Fayette County). The same authority also says 
that corn should be planted during the new moon, “when the sign 
is in the head,” so that it may all go toear. In Lehigh County, 
the first day of May was the day set apart for planting corn. 

Cabbage should be planted on the seventeenth day of March, to 
insure its heading well. 

Cucumbers must be planted in the morning, before sunrise, as 
otherwise they would be destroyed by bugs. 

Wheat must not be cut before full moon, as it will not be fully 
ripe ; “and if Ember-days are high [szc] one may expect to obtain a 
good price therefor.” This last is from Mr. L. W. Brown, of Fayette 
County, but the description is not clear. 

A curious belief is still extant in Lehigh County respecting the 
transplanting of parsley, Should any one obtain one or more plants, 
and replant them in his own garden, it is believed that such person’s 
death will soon follow.? 

It is but a few years ago that hogs were slaughtered during the 
waxing of the moon, as at any other time the meat would shrink 
and not be as good.’ 

It is still confidently asserted, in many localities, that the cattle 
kneel and low at midnight before Christmas. 

To kill a toad or a barn-swallow will cause the cows to give bloody 
milk. 

In Fayette County, according to my informant, Mr. L. W. Brown, 
“when a colt opens its mouth for the first time, it drops what is 

1 That a similar belief obtained in Great Britain is observed from the follow- 
ing passage in Tusser’s Poems (printed 1744), quoted by Mr. Folkard in his 
Plant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics (London, 1884), p. 168, viz.: “It must be granted 
the moon is an excellent clock, and, if not the cause of many surprising acci- 
dents, gives a just indication of them, whereof this Pease and Beans may be one 
instance ; for Pease and Beans sown during the increase do run more to hawm 
and straw, and during the declension more to cod, according to the common con- 
sent of countrymen.” 

2 A similar belief obtains in Devonshire, England. Parsley was regarded by 
the Greeks as a funeral herb, and they frequently strewed the tombs of their dead 
with it. 

* “Do not kill your pig until full moon, or the pork will be ruined,” is a West 
Sussex superstition. Zhe Folk-Lore Record, 1878, i. 11. 
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usually called a ‘false tongue;’ this should be picked up and sus- 
pended in the stable, when the colt will always be easily caught 
when out in pasture.” 

As counter-charms, the following are still believed in. When corn 
and beans are reserved for the next year’s planting, the cobs, husks, 
and vines are carefully carried out into a field or upon the highway, 
that they may be quickly destroyed. Should they be burned, the 
next crop of corn and beans will be attacked by “black fungus ” 
(brdut). 

To exterminate briers and alders, cut them when the waning moon 
is in the “sign of the heart.” 

One will frequently observe, even at this day, the bodies of birds 
of prey, with outstretched wings, nailed against the gable ends of 
barns. Birds of this kind, shot upon the farm, were thus exposed to 
keep away others. A quarter of a century ago it was the custom 
for the young men to organize a party and shoot all obnoxious birds, 
and frequently those beneficial to the farmer, on Ascension Day. 
The origin of this custom, and the reason why that particular day 
should be selected, is not known. 

Corn-husking parties and the merriment incident thereto is well 
known and indulged in even at this time, but there were also gath- 
erings in the fields at night, after the husking had been completed, 
one of which the writer witnessed some years ago in Monroe County. 
In making a journey across the Blue Mountains, the summit was not 
reached until near midnight, and, just as the country beyond was 
dimly outlined in the moonlight, occasional strains of music and 
laughter could be detected floating up from below. Presently large 
fires were seen, and around them the rapidly moving bodies of the 
merrymakers. The husking had been completed, and a dance was 
in progress, — “‘a genuine jig,” as it is termed in that region. The 
fiddler was seated upon a stump, while the couple who had the 
“floor” were stationed vis-a-vis, and in this position danced out the 
set, after which their places were taken by another couple. After 
several rounds, the whole party would promenade round the fire, 
which served both for illuminating the grounds and to furnish 
warmth, as it was late in the month of October. 

When dances were held in the barn, light was afforded by lanterns 
and tallow candles. Husking parties (usk'in mats/i'cs) were then 
held during the day, and the finding of a red ear of corn entitled the 
finder to kiss any one of the girls present; if a girl found such an 
ear, and wished to avoid being kissed, she would hide it quickly as 
possible, though, if discovered, the first of the young men to reach 
her was entitled to the kiss. 

That curious custom of courting termed bundling still survives 
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in a few isolated localities along the eastern foothills of the Blue 
Mountains. It was rather common during the early portion of the 
present century, and survived and was considered a not improper 
practice even until the outbreak of the late war. It is more than 
probable that the young men discovered the absurdity and indecency 
of the custom during their enlistment, when they came in contact 
with more enlightened people, to whom such practice no doubt 
seemed criminal. 

Among the uncultured this form of courtship was conducted with 
propriety and sincerity, but by the educated classes the proceedings ' 
were looked upon as decidedly immodest. No young man was es- 
teemed a desirable beau unless he possessed at least a horse and 
buggy, so as to be enabled to take his sweetheart to local gatherings 
on holidays, and to church on Sunday. 

Saturday evening was considered the proper time for courting 
(shpar'iya), though this delightful pastime often extended over the 
whole of Sunday. As before stated, houses were limited as to 
rooms ; and as the distance travelled by the lover was often too 
great for him to return home late Saturday night, and to be at the 
command of his fiancée on Sunday morning, the matter was com- 
promised by his remaining and sharing her bed. At sunset, the old 
folks were wont to retire, both to rest from the labors of the day and 
| to save the unnecessary burning of tallow candles, which were home- 


made and a luxury. 

The custom of bundling was, in early times, not confined to Penn- 
: | sylvania alone, but extended into the New England States, as the 
ih following quotation will illustrate. William Smith, in the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” (1747, p. 211), says: “It must be noted that it is 
the custom in this country [New England] for young persons between 

whom there is a courtship, or treaty of marriage, to lye together, the 
woman having her petticoats on, and the man his breeches; and 
afterwards, if they do no fall out, they confess the covenant at the 


church, in the midst of the congregation, and to the minister, who ‘ 
3 declares the marriage legal ; and if anything criminal has been acted, | 
orders a punishment accordingly, sometimes of forty stripes save one.” < 
In Pennsylvania, however, superfluous clothing was frequently dis- 
pensed with, and, if a like rule had existed, it would have been rarely 
found necessary to inflict such punishment. 


That bundling received judicial recognition by the Supreme Court 
of the State of Pennsylvania is evident in the case of Kenderline v. 
Phelin, about the year 1852. This was on appeal from the case tried 
before Chief Justice Gibson, holding court at nisi prius in Philadel- 
phia, who, in a decision on a point of evidence, ruled “that in that 
part of the country where the custom was known to prevail, that the 
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female being in bed with a man, or different men, was not conclusive 
evidence as to her want of chastity ;” and, on appeal, the decision 
was sustained.! 

Another case, tried at Allentown, resulted in favor of the defend- 
ant, for the reason shown in the following extract from “The Penn- 
sylvania Law Journal” (v. 1846, p. 30): “In an action brought to 
recover damages for the seduction of the plaintiff's daughter, it ap- 
peared that the defendant and the daughter slept together on the 
occasion of the seduction, according to a custom which prevailed in 
the part of the country where they resided (known as bundling), and 
with the knowledge of the plaintiff: Held, that the knowledge of 
the plaintiff amounted to connivance, and he could not therefore 
recover damages.” ? 

Thirty years ago it was common, at church, to see all the marriage- 
able girls — or at least those who had lovers — wearing white scarfs 
or handkerchiefs around their necks, to hide the scarlet blotches 
caused by the kisses and “love bites” of the preceding evening. 
When visiting the larger towns, numbers of young couples would 
stroll along the streets with clasped hands or linked fingers, like chil- 
dren, totally oblivious to all comment from the amused lookers-on, 
and the writer distinctly remembers seeing such visitors sitting upon 
the butcher’s block, in the public market-place, clasped in each 
other’s arms and sound asleep ! — this, too, in the midst of a multi- 
tude of people who had been attracted to the town on account of a 
public demonstration. 

The marriage ceremony was generally performed at the minister’s 
residence, and it was he, also, who furnished refreshments, consisting 
of home-made wine and small cakes. The bride and groom, some- 
times attended by friends, usually went on horseback, and wedding 
trips were unknown to most people. Upon the return of the party 
to the temporary or future home of the newly wedded couple, dancing 
and other festivities were indulged in until long after midnight. 

It was the custom for the bride to furnish the household linen, 
bedding, etc., the husband being supposed to have secured a house 
and plat of ground, either by purchase or renting. The habit was 
never to take an old broom into a new house, as bad luck was sure 
to follow.2 It must be a new broom, and first carried across the 
meadow, to avert any evil consequences. 


1 This information, not published in the Reports 7 extenso, was given to the 
writer by a gentleman present at the trial and practising before the court. 

2 Hollis v. Wells, opinion by Judge Banks, Common Pleas of Lehigh County, 
August Term, 1845. 

8 A New England saying, noted in the London Folk-Lore Fournal (1884, ii. 
24), is, “He who proposes moving into a new house must send in beforehand 
bread and a new broom.” 
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Both at wedding feasts and upon other occasions it was usual, 
when dancing, to “dance for flax ;” that is, the higher the feet were 
raised from the floor, the higher would be the host’s crop of flax at 
the next harvest.! 

The young wife, in the absence of farm help, often lent a helping 
hand in the heavy work of farming, such as plowing, threshing 
grain, clearing the fields of large stones, etc. From spring until 
autumn it was her duty, to gather the various herbs, barks, roots, 
and flowers supposed to contain medicinal properties, which were 
subsequently employed in domestic practice, as occasion required. 
Garden-seeds were also selected for the next year’s planting, and, 
altogether, these various packages and bags, suspended from the 
rafters of the loft or garret of the house, formed quite an important 
and interesting collection. The subject of folk-medicine and the 
superstitions relating thereto will be presented later on. 

“ Quiltings” and apple-butter parties were looked forward to by 
the young folks with much interest. At the former the young 
women assisted in finishing bed-quilts, which consisted of many-col- 
ored patches of calico, and sometimes silks, the evening terminating 
with a dance and a supper ; while, at the latter, much of the day was 
spent in boiling down cider and paring apples, which were subse- 
quently reduced therein to the proper consistency. As this required 
constant stirring to avoid burning, the labors sometimes extended 
far into the night, and were then followed by a dance. 

In some localities it is believed that if vinegar be disturbed while 
the apple-trees bloom it will again turn to cider. 

With the exception of very few articles, nearly every variety of 
food was of farm production. Such as was obtained at the country 
stores was received in exchange for butter and eggs. 

The housewife sometimes found difficulty in butter-making, the 
“spell” being believed to be the work of a witch, as every locality 
boasted of such a personage. The remedy was to plunge a red-hot 
poker into the contents of the churn, when the spell was broken, 
and the butter immediately began to form. 

To refuse a witch any request was sure to be followed by misfor- 
tune. The following incident was related to the writer by Mr. A. F. 
Berlin, of Allentown, Pennsylvania, who received it at first hand. 
A farmer who lives at Alburtis, Lehigh County, had two cows. One 

1 In one part of Germany it is customary “for the bride to place flax in her 
shoes, that she may never come to want ” (Flowers and Flower-Lore, by Hilderic 
Friend, i. 134). Another custom, from the same authority, is to the effect that 
a bride will “tie a string of flax around her left leg, in the belief that she will 
thereby enjoy the full blessing of the married state.” 

“Flax is the symbol of free and abundant vegetable life” (JZythologie des 
Plantes, by Count A. de Gubernatis, ii. 199). 
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day an old woman, who lived but a short distance away, and who was 
suspected of being a witch, came to the house, and, during the 
| course of conversation, asked which of the two cows gave the greater 
quantity of milk. The one which was indicated was then with calf. 
Upon the following day the two cows were driven, as usual, into 
the fields to pasture, but on attempting to drive them home, later in 
the day, the milch cow was found lying helpless upon the ground. 
The farmer, upon hearing of this, went into the field with his sons, 
to endeavor to get the animal upon her feet. The sons took hold of 
the horns, while the father grasped the tail, but all attempts to move 
the cow were ineffectual. The father then directed the boys to 
gather some wood to make a fire, which was to be placed near the 
cow. During all this time the witch was standing on the portico of 
the farmer’s house, watching the proceedings ; but the instant she 
saw that fire was to be kindled, she came forward, and inquired after 
the purpose of the proceedings. The farmer accused her of bewitch- 
ing the cow, but this she denied most vigorously. The witch then 
bade the farmer call his wife, who, upon her arrival, was told to 
take hold of the cow’s tail while the witch went to the head. After 
a few caresses and the utterance of some words of endearment and 
encouragement, the cow rose from the ground, and walked away as 
if nothing had occurred. 


W. $. Hoffman, M. D. 
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CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS IN LOUISIANA. 


In order to understand fully the customs of a past age and of 
plantation life before the war, we must bear in mind that the plant- 
ers lived in the greatest opulence and possessed many slaves. 
These were, as a rule, well treated by their masters, and, in spite of 
their slavery, they were contented and happy. Not having any of 
the responsibilities of life, they were less serious than the present 
freedmen, and more inclined to take advantage of all opportunities 
to amuse themselves. 

New Year’s Day on the plantations was an occasion of great merri- 
ment and pleasure for the slaves. Its observance gave rise to scenes 
so characteristic of old times that I shall endeavor to describe them. 

At daylight, on the rst of January, the rejoicing began on the plan- 
tation ; everything was in an uproar, and all the negroes, old and 
young, were running about, shaking hands and exchanging wishes 
for the new year. The servants employed at the house came to 
awaken the master and mistress and the children. The nurses came 
to our beds to present their souhaits. To the boys it was always, 
“Mo souhaité ké vou bon garcon, fé plein l’argent é ké vou bienhé- 
reux ;” to the girls, “ Mo souhaité ké vou bon fie, ké vou gagnin ein 
mari riche é plein piti.” 

Even the very old and infirm, who had not left the hospital for 
months, came to the house with the rest of /ate/ier for their gifts. 
These they were sure to get, each person receiving a piece of an ox 
killed expressly for them, several pounds of flour, and a new tin pan 
and spoon. The men received, besides, a new jean or cottonade suit 
of clothes, and the women a dress and a most gaudy headkerchief or 
tignon, the redder the better. Each woman that had had a child 
during the year received two dresses instead of one. After the 
souhaits were presented to the masters, and the gifts were made, the 
dancing and singing began. The scene was indeed striking, inter- 
esting, and weird. Two or three hundred men and women were 
there in front of the house, wild with joy and most boisterous, al- 
though always respectful. 

Their musical instruments were, first, a barrel with one end cov- 
ered with an ox-hide, — this was the drum; then two sticks and the 
jawbone of a mule, with the teeth still on it, —this was the violin. 
The principal musician bestrode the barrel and began to beat on the 
hide, singing as loud as he could. He beat with his hands, with his 
feet, and sometimes, when quite carried away by his enthusiasm, 
with his head also. The second musician took the sticks and beat 
on the wood of the barrel, while the third made a dreadful music by 
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rattling the teeth of the jawbone with a stick. Five or six men 


stood around the musicians and sang without stopping. All this 
produced a most strange and savage music, but, withal, not disagree- 
able, as the negroes have a very good ear for music, and keep a 
pleasant rhythm in their songs. These dancing-songs generally 
consisted of one phrase, repeated for hours on the same air. 

In the dance called carabiné, and which was quite graceful, the 
man took his danseuse by the hand, and made her turn around very 
rapidly for more than an hour, the woman waving a red handker- 
chief over her head, and every one singing, — 

“ Madame Gobar, en sortant di bal, 
Madame Gobar, tiyon li tombé.” 

The other dance, called pz/é Chactas, was not as graceful as the car- 
abiné, but was more strange. The woman had to dance almost with- 
out moving her feet. It was the man who did all the work : turning 
around her, kneeling down, making the most grotesque and extraor- 
dinary faces, writhing like a serpent, while the woman was almost 
immovable. After a little while, however, she began to get excited, 
and untying her neckerchief, she waved it around gracefully, and 
finally ended by wiping off the perspiration from the face of her 
danseur, and also from the faces of the musicians who played the 
barrel and the jawbone, an act which must have been gratefully 
received by those sweltering individuals. 

The ball, for such it was, lasted for several hours, and was a great 
amusement to us children. It must have been less entertaining to 
our parents, but they never interfered, as they considered that, by 
a well-established custom, New Year’s Day was one of mirth and 
pleasure for the childlike slaves. Very different is this scene from 
those described in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” for the slaves were cer- 
tainly not unhappy on the plantations. The proof of this is, that, 
although our equals politically and citizens of the United States, 
they often refer to the time of slavery, and speak willingly of those 
bygone days. 

Another custom which was quite interesting was the cutting of 
the last cane for grinding. When the hands had reached the last 
rows left standing, the foreman (commandeur) chose the tallest 
cane, and the best laborer (/e met/leur couteau) came to the cane 
chosen, which was the only one in the field left uncut. Then the 
whole gang congregated around the spot, with the overseer and fore- 
man, and the latter, taking a blue ribbon, tied it to the cane, and, 
brandishing his knife in the air, sang to the cane as if it were a per- 
son, and danced around it several times before cutting it. When 
this was done, all the laborers, men, women, and children, mounted 
in the empty carts, carrying the last cane in triumph, waving colored 
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handkerchiefs in the air, and singing as loud as they could. The 
procession went to the house of the master, who gave a drink to 
every nezro, and the day ended with a ball, amid general rejoicing. 

Shooting at the papegai was another great popular amusement. A 
rude bird representing a rooster was made of wood, and was placed 
on a high pole to be shot at. A calf or an ox was killed, and every 
part of the wooden bird represented a similar portion of the animal. 
All who wanted to shoot had to pay a certain amount for each 
chance. This sport is still a favorite one in the country, both with 
the whites and the blacks, but not as much so as before the war. 

The negroes, as all ignorant people, are very superstitious. The 
celebrated sect of the Voudoux, of which so much has been said, 
was the best proof of the credulity and superstition of the blacks, 
as well as of the barbarity of their nature. 

The idea of incantation and of charms for good or evil is as old 
as the world. In Virgil’s eighth eclogue we all remember the words 
of Alphesiboeus : — 

“ Terna tibi hec primum triplici diversa colore 


Licia circumdo, terque hee altaria circum 
Effigiemaduco; numero deus impare gaudet.” 


In the Middle Ages astrology was considered a science, and sorcery 
was admitted. It is well known that when John the Fearless of 
Burgundy killed Louis of Orleans, the celebrated theologian Jean 
Petit proved to the poor Charles VI. that John had rendered him a 
great service in killing his brother, as the latter had conjured the 
two devils, Hermas and Astramon, to harm the king, and they would 
have caused his death had not the Duke of Burgundy, like a devoted 
subject, saved his liege lord. 

The religion of the Voudoux was based on sorcery, and, being 
practised by very ignorant people, was, of course, most immoral and 
hideous. It is, fortunately, fast disappearing, the negroes becoming 
more civilized. The dances of the Voudoux have often been de- 
scribed, and were, according to the accounts, perfect bacchanalia. 
They usually took place at some retired spot on the banks of Lake 
Pontchartrain or of Bayou St. John. 

Although this sect is nearly extinct, the negroes are still very 
much afraid of their witchcraft. The Voudoux, however, do not 
always succeed in their enchantments, as is evidenced by the follow- 
ing amusing incident. One of my friends, returning home from his 
work quite late one evening, saw on a doorstep two little candles, 
lit, and between them four nickels, placed as across. Feeling quite 
anxious as to the dreadful fate which was to befall the inhabitants of 
the house, the gentleman blew out the candles, threw them in the 
gutter, put the nickels in his pocket, and walked off with the proud 
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satisfaction of having saved a whole family from great calamities. 
This is how the Creoles fear the Voudoux ! 

The negroes are also very much afraid of the will-o’-the-wisp, or 
ignis fatuus. They believe that on a dark night it leads its victim, 
who is obliged to follow, either in the river, where he is drowned, or 
in bushes of thorns, which tear him to pieces, the Jack-a-lantern 
exclaiming all the time, “ Aie, aie, mo gagnin toi,’ —“ Aie, aie, I 
have you.” 

The old negro who was speaking to me of the ignis fatuus told 
me that he was born with a caul, and that he saw ghosts on All 
Saints’ Day. He also added he often saw a woman without a head, 
and he had the gift of prophecy. 

There are a great many superstitions among the common people 
in Louisiana, but as I believe that they are general to all countries, 
I shall not mention them all. Here are a few: — 

A person must come out of a room by the same door through 
which he came in ; otherwise there will be a misfortune. 

Put nails in shape of a cross in the nest of a goose, that thunder 
should not spoil the eggs and prevent them from hatching. 

When a woman whistles, it makes the Virgin Mary weep. 

When little children in their sleep put their arms on their heads, 
we must put them down, for they are calling misfortune on their 
heads. 

When the palate falls, we must tie very tight a lock of hair in the 
middle of the head, and the palate will resume its natural position. 

The crows, coming to eat pecans, cry: “ Paul, Paul, a ¢i gra? a ti 
gra? Necque [only] la po, necque la po.” 

When roosters crow, the negroes pretend that the big ones say, 
“Piti coq bon pou fé bouillon,” and the little ones reply, “ Popa 
aussite.”” 

The following is a game for winning pecans: One person holds 
several pecans in his hand, and says, “ Ti zozo dan boi.” The other 
replies, “ Tiré li.” “Combien coups?” “Dé, trots, cate,” etc. If the 
player has guessed right, he wins the pecans ; otherwise he must 
give the same number of nuts to his adversary. 

In the Attakapas, an Acadian once told me the following riddle, 
which I had found ridiculous : “ Quel est l’animal qui a quatre tirants, 
deux vire-chiens, et un vire-mouches?” “Une vache.” 

I was lately quite astonished to find in M. Rolland’s “ Faune Pop- 
ulaire de la France,” vol. v. p. 113, almost the same devinette, 
namely : — 


Cuatro andantes 
Cuatro mamantes 
Un quita— moscas 


‘ 
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Y dos apuntantes 
— Vaca. 
Espagnol, Demofilo, Adivinanzas, p. 286. 


Dos punxents 
Dos lluents 
Cuatre tups, tups 
Y un ventador de mosques 
— Le bou. 
Iles Baléares, Demofilo, p. 363. 
Alcée Fortier. 


LOUISIANIAN NURSERY-TALES. 
I. 


LA GRAISSE. 


YavE eune madame ki té gagnin cate filles. Yé té si joli, ké 
tout moune té oulé marié avec yé. Yé té pélé yé: La Graisse, 
Dépomme, Banane, et Pacane. La Graisse té pli joli, mais li té 
jamin sorti dans soleil pasqué yé té pér li va fonne. La Graisse té 
sorti tou les jou dans eune bel carosse en or. Fi léroi té oua li tou 
les jou, mais La Graisse té si joli et carosse li té si apé brillé! ké so zié 
té fait li mal; li té gagnin pou frotté yé pou oua clair. Fi léroi té 
limmin La Graisse : li couri chez moman la pou mandé li pou marié 
avec La Graisse, mais moman la ki té connin La Graisse té pli joli, 
li té oulé marié les otes avant. 

Li pélé Dépomme: “ Dépomme oh! orimomo, orimomo!” Dé- 
pomme vini, mais michié la gardé li ben, li dit c’est pas cila la mo 
oulé, li sré gaté trop vite. 

Moman pélé: “ Banane oh! orimomo, orimomo!” Banane vini, 
Michié té pas oulé, li dit la connin pourri trop vite. 

Moman pélé: “ Pacane oh! orimomo, orimomo!” Pacane vini. 
Michié dit pacane va vini rance. 

Enfin moman pélé La Graisse: “La Graisse oh! orimomo, ori- 
momo.” La Graisse vini. Sito li oua La Graisse, li prend li et 
ménin li dans so bel la maison, et li marié li. 

Fi léroi té couri la chasse tou les jou: pendant li té pas la, domes- 
tiques té fait la Graisse tout plein la misére. Li té pér dit so mari, 
et li té fait tout ¢a yé oulé. 

Eune jou kisiniére la dit, li vé pas fait dinin. I faut La Graisse 
fait li. Pauvre La Graisse li crié, li crié, mais yé forcé li pour resté 
coté di fé: mais li tapé fonne fonne. A la fin yavé pli qué La 


1 Ji t4 apfé brillé. A peculiar expression and genuine patois. From the 
French, // était apres (a) briller. 
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Graisse partout, la kisine la té tout plein. Piti,zozo La Graisse 
oua ¢a, li trempé so zaile dans La Graisse.!_ Li volé dans bois coté 
michié la, si batte so zaile dans so figuire. 

Michié la oua La Graisse ki té on so zaile, li pensé so chére La 
Graisse, li galopé chez li, li trouvé so femme tout fonne par terre. 
Li té si chagrin, li ramassé tout La Graisse, et metté li dans vié 
baignoire, et quand La Graisse la vini frét, li té eune femme encor. 
Mais li té jamin si jolie com avant, pasqué la terre té mélé avé li, et 
li té tout jaune et sale. So mari té pli limmin li et renvoyé li coté 
so moman, 

[ Translation. ] 


There was once a lady who had four daughters. They were so 
pretty that everybody wanted to marry them. They were called 
La Graisse, Dépomme, Banane, and Pacane. La Graisse was the 
prettiest, but she never went out in the sun, because they were afraid 
that she would melt. La Graisse used to go out every day in a 
beautiful golden carriage. The son of the king saw her every day, 
but La Graisse was so pretty and the carriage shone so much that it 
dazzled his eyes, and he had to rub them in order to be able to see. 
The king’s son was in love with La Graisse. He ran to the mother 
to ask her to let him marry her ; but the mother, who knew that La 
Graisse was the prettiest of her daughters, wanted to marry the 
others first. She called Dépomme: “ Dépomme oh! orimomo, ori- 
momo!” Dépomme came, but the gentleman looked at her well, 
and said that it was not the one he wanted; she would spoil too 
quickly. The mother called: “Banane oh! orimomo, orimomo!” 
Banane came. The gentleman did not want her ; she would rot too 
quickly. 

The mother called: “ Pacane oh! orimomo, orimomo!” Pacane 
came. The gentleman said Pacane would become rancid. At last 
the mother called: “La Graisse oh! orimomo, orimomo!” La 
Graisse came. As soon as he saw her he took her, and led her to his 
beautiful house and married her. 

The king’s son went hunting every day. While he was not there, 
the servants tormented La Graisse. She was afraid to tell her hus- 
band, and she did all they wanted. One day the cook told her that 
she did not want to cook the dinner; that La Graisse had to do it 
herself. Poor La Graisse! she cried and cried, but they forced her 
to stay by the fire. But she was melting and melting: in the end, 


1 Piti zozo trempé so zaile dans La Graisse. A quaint idea, but very pretty: 
the little bird which dips its wings into the melted princess, and brings the sad 
tidings to the prince. 

2 La terre té mélé avé li. A strange idea, but quite philosophical. Alas! poor 
La Graisse was no longer pretty, and she was repudiated by her husband. Such 
is the inconstancy of man! 
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there was nothing but La Graisse (grease) everywhere ; the kitchen 
was full of it. 

The little bird of La Graisse saw that. It dipped its wings into 
the grease; it flew in the wood to the gentleman; it flapped its 
wings in his face. The gentleman saw the grease which was on the 
wings; he thought of his dear La Graisse ; he galloped home; he 
found his wife all melted on the floor. He was so sorry that he 
picked up all the grease and put it in an old bath-tub, and when the 
grease was cold it became a woman again. But she was never as 
pretty as before ; for the earth had mixed with the grease, and she 
was all yellow and dirty. Her husband did not love her any more, 
and sent her back to her mother. 


Il. 
DEZEF KI PARLE.! 


Yavé eune foi eune madame ki té gagnin dé fille yé té pélé Rose 
et Blanche. Rose té méchant, é Blanche té bon. Moman la té limmin 
mié Rose quand minme li té méchant, pasqué li té tou craché so 
moman.? Li té fé Blanche fé tou l’ouvrage, pendan ké Rose té assite 
apé bercé.? Eune jour li voyé Blanche coté pi cherché dolo dans 
eune baquet. Quand Blanche rivé 1a, li oua eune vié fame ki di li: 
“Tan pri, mo piti, donne moin enne pé dolo, mo ben soif.” 

“ Oui, tante,” dit Blanche, “ala dolo,” é Blanche rincé so baquet 
é donnin li bon dolo fraiche pou li boi. 

“ Merci, mo piti, to eune bon fille, bon Djé va béni toi.” 

Kéke jou aprés ¢a, moman la ti si mauvais pou Blanche ké li 
chappé dans bois. Li té apé crié, pas connin ot pou couri pasqué li 
té pér tournin chez li, quand li oua minme vié femme ki té apé 
marché devant li. 

“Ah! mo piti, cofer ta pé crié, ki ¢a ki fé toi mal?” 

“ Ah! mo tante, moman batte moin et mo pér couri dans cabane.” 

“Eh bien, mo piti, vini avé moin, ma donne toi soupé et couché. 
Mais faut to prometté moin to va fai tout ga mo va di toi et to va 
pas ri arien to va oua.” 

Li prend la main Blanche. Yé commencé marché dans bois; a 
misire yé vancé, zéronce té apé tchoulé devant yé et fermin apé 
derri¢re yé dos. Eune pé pli loin, Blanche oua dé la hache ki tapé 
batte ensemb. Li trouvé ¢a ben drole, mais li pas di arien. 


1 This is an interesting story, founded, probably, on one of Perrault’s tales, but 
with many characteristic negro expressions and incidents. I see in J/¢/usine of 
January 20, 1877,a story recorded by M. Loys Brueyre, “ Les Trois Oeufs,” which 
resembles somewhat our Louisiana tale. 

2 Li té tou craché so moman. “She was the very picture of her mother.” A 
very common saying, and quite correct, in spite of its vulgarity. 

8 Assite apé bercé. The height of laziness, to sit down in a rocking-chair (der- 
ceuse), and to do nothing. 
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Yé marché pli loin, tiens cété dé bras qu’ apé batte ensemb ; eune 
pé pli loin, dé zambes: enfin li oua dé la téte qui apé batte ensemb, 
ki di Blanche, “ Bon jou, mo piti, bon Djé va idé toi.” 

Enfin yé rivé- dans cabane vié fame la, qui di Blanche, “ Fé di fé 
mo piti, pou tchoui soupé ;” et li assite coté la chimnin et li oté so 
la téte, li metté li en haut so ginou et li commencé cherché dépou.! 

Blanche trouvé ca ben drole, li té pér, mais li pas diarien. Vié 
fame remette so la téte en place é donne Blanche eune gros dézo pou 
mette en haut di fé pou yé soupé, Blanche metté dézo dans chaudiére, 
tiens, dans eune piti moment, chaudiére té plein bon la vianne. 

Li donnin Blanche eune graine di riz pou pilé dan pilon, voila pilon 
ki vini plein di riz. ' 

Aprés yé té soupé, vié fame dit: “ Blanche, tan pri, mo piti, gratté 
mo dos.’’ Blanche gratté so dos, mais so la main té tout coupé, vié 
fame la té gagnin verre bouteille en ho so dos.? Quand li voir 
la main Blanche apé saignin, li jiste soufflé en ho 1a, la main guéri. 
Quand Blanche lévé, lendimin matin vié fame la dit: “ As ter faut 
to couri chez toi, mais comme toi cé eune bon fille, mo oulé fé toi 
cadeau dézef ki parlé. Couri dans poulailler, tout dézef qui va di to 
prend moin, il faut to prend yé, tout dézef qui va di pas prend moin, 
faut pas prend yé. Quand to va dans chimin to va jété dézef yé 
derriére to la téte pou cassé yé.” 

A misure Blanche marché li cassé dézef: voila tout plein joli 
kichoge ki sorti dan dézef layé: diamant, l’or, bel voiture, belle la 
robe. Quand li rivé chez so moman, li té gagnin tant belle kichoge, 
ca té rempli la maison ; aussite so moman té ben content oua li. 

Lendimin li dit Rose, faut to couri dans bois cherché pou minme 
vié fame 1a, i faut to gagnin plein belle robe comme Blanche. Rose 
couri dans bois, li rencontré vié fame la qui di li vini dans so cabane, 
mais quand li oua la hache ki apé batte, la zambe ki apé batte, la téte 
ki apé batte, vié fame ki oté so la téte pou gratté so dépou, li com- 
mencé ri et moqué tout ¢a li té oua, aussite vié fame la dit li: “Ah! 
mo piti, to pas bon fille, bon Djé va pini toi.” 

Mais lendimin matin, li dit li, “mo vé pas renvoyé toi sans arien, 
couri dans poulailler, et prend dézef ki va dit prend moi, faut pas 
to prend cilayé ki dit va pas prend moin.” 

Rose couri dans poulailler, tous dézef commencé crié: “ Prend 
moin, pas prend moin.” Rose té si méchant li dit: “ Ah oui, vouz 


1 17 commencé cherché dépou. She placed her head on her knees, and began to 
look for lice. This sentence proves that the story, whatever may have been its 
origin, was considerably modified by the negroes. Looking for lice in the heads 
of their children was one of the favorite occupations of negro mothers. 

2 Vié fame la té gagnin verre bouteille en ho so dos. This incident is exactly 
the same in M. Brueyre’s tale. It is strange how the same idea may originate in 
different countries, among people of the same race. 
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ote dit, pas prend moin, mais c’est jiste ca moin mo oulé. Li prend 
tou dézef qui dit ‘pas prend moin’ et li parti avé yé. A misure li 
marché li cassé dézef, voila eune tas serpent, crapaud, gournouille, 
ki commencé gallopé derrier li yé ti gagnin minme plein fouet qui té 
ape taillé li raide comme tout. Rose galopé, apé poussé décri. Li rivé 
chez so moman, li té si lasse li pas capab parlé. Quand so moman 
oua tout béte et tout fouet qui té apé suive li, li té si colére, li ren- 
voyé li, comme chien, et dit li couri resté dans bois. 


[ Translation. 
THE TALKING EGGS. 


There was once a lady who had two daughters ; they were called 
Rose and Blanche. Rose was bad, and Blanche was good ; but the 
mother liked Rose better, although she was bad, because she was 
her very picture. She would compel Blanche to do all the work, 
while Rose was seated in her rocking-chair. One day she sent 
Blanche to the well to get some water in a bucket. When Blanche 
arrived at the well, she saw an old woman, who said to her: “ Pray, 
my little one, give me some water; I am very thirsty.” “Yes, 
aunt,” said Blanche, “ here is some water ;” and Blanche rinsed her 
bucket, and gave her good fresh water to drink. “Thank you, my 
child, you are a good girl; God will bless you.” 

A few days after, the mother was so bad to Blanche that she ran 
away into the woods. She criéd, and knew not where to go, because 
she was afraid to return home. She saw the same old woman, who 
was walking in front of her. “Ah! my child, why are you crying? 
What hurts you?” ‘Ah, aunt, mamma has beaten me, and I am 
afraid to return to the cabin.” ‘ Well, my child, come with me; I 
will give you supper and a bed; but you must promise me not to 
laugh at anything which you will see.” She took Blanche’s hand, 
and they began to walk in the wood. As they advanced, the bushes 
of thorns opened before them, and closed behind their backs. A 
little farther on, Blanche saw two axes, which were fighting ; she 
found that very strange, but she said nothing. They walked farther, 
and behold! it was two arms which were fighting; a little farther, 
two legs ; at last, she saw two heads which were fighting, and which 
said : “ Blanche, good-morning, my child; God will help you.” At 
last they arrived at the cabin of the old woman, who said to 
Blanche : “‘ Make some fire, my child, to cook the supper ;” and she 
sat down near the fireplace, and took off her head. She placed 
it on her knees, and began to louse herself. Blanche found that 
very strange ; she was afraid, but she said nothing. The old woman 
put back her head in its place, and gave Blanche a large bone to put 
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on the fire for their supper. Blanche put the bone in the pot. Lo! 
in a moment the pot was full of good meat. 

She gave Blanche a grain of rice to pound with the pestle, oo 
thereupon the mortar became full of rice. After they had taken 
their supper, the old woman said to Blanche: “Pray, my child, 
scratch my back.” Blanche scratched her back, but her hand was 
all cut, because the old woman’s back was covered with broken glass. 
When she saw that Blanche’s hand was bleeding, she only blew on 
it, and the hand was cured. 

When Blanche got up the next morning, the old woman said to 
her : “ You must go home now, but as you are a good girl I want to 
make you a present of the talking eggs. Go to the chicken-house ; 
all the eggs which say ‘Take me,’ you must take them; all those 
which will say ‘Do not take me,’ you must not take. When you will 
be on the road, throw the eggs behind your back to break them.” 

As Blanche walked, she broke the eggs. Many pretty things came 
out of those eggs. It was now diamonds, now gold, a beautiful car- 
riage, beautiful dresses. When she arrived at her mother’s, she had 
so many fine things that the house was full of them. Therefore her 
mother was very glad to see her. The next day, she said to Rose: 
“ You must go to the woods to look for this same old woman; you 
must have fine dresses like Blanche.” 

Rose went to the woods, and she met the old woman, who told 
her to come to her cabin; but when she saw the axes, the arms, the 
legs, the heads, fighting, and the old woman taking off her head to 
louse herself, she began to laugh and to ridicule everything she saw. 
Therefore the old woman said: “ Ah! my child, you are not a good 
girl; God will punish you.” The next day she said to Rose: “I 
don’t want to send you back with nothing: go to the chicken-house, 
and take the eggs which say ‘ Do not take me.’” 

Rose went to the chicken-house. All the eggs began to say: 
“Take me,” “Don’t take me;” “Take me,” “Don’t take me.” 
Rose was so bad that she said: “ Ah, yes, you say ‘Don’t take me,’ 
but you are precisely those I want.” She took all the eggs which 
said “ Don’t take me,” and she went away with them. 

As she walked, she broke the eggs, and there came out a quantity 
of snakes, toads, frogs, which began to run after her. There were 
even a quantity of whips, which whipped her. Rose ran and 
shrieked. She arrived at her mother’s so tired that she was not 
able to speak. When her mother saw all the beasts and the whips 
which were chasing her, she was so angry that she sent her away like 


a dog, and told her to go to live in the woods. 
Alcée Fortier. 
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NOTES ON LOCAL NAMES NEAR WASHINGTON. 


BesipE the kinds of tradition usually included under the name 
folk-lore, there are sundry collateral topics which well deserve inves- 
tigation and record. The most urgent of these, and the most neg- 
lected, is local nomenclature. Every village, every stream, every 
spot of any kind, has a name, and these names are changing about 
us under a variety of influences. What were they originally, and 
why were they so? In how far do their transformations agree with 
those which elsewhere show themselves in language, giving us usu- 
ally mere distortion, but also, it is said, now and then a veritable 
myth? Beside a very great mass of material for minor history, we 
shall get side-lights on all kinds of traditional study. 

To illustrate. I had long known a certain landing on the Ana- 
costia River, where a spring beloved of picnickers issues from the 
base of a bluff by the name of “ Lincoln Banks.” Mentioning it to 
an old resident of the neighborhood as probably commemorative of 
the great war president, he replied that that could hardly be; he 
remembered it as far back as his boyhood by the name of “ Lickin 
Banks,” At that time the emancipator was, of course, unknown to 
fame, and the transition from lick-in bank, I take it, had already 
begun. It is impossible to prove the first step. But when Bladens- 
burg was a border village, noted for its tobacco and its mineral 
spring, the runnel half-way to the Potomac would be the lick in the 
bank, where boatmen bound for Belhaven (now Alexandria) or 
Welby (now dead) would halt for a minute of rest and shade and 
a mouthful of cool water. Indeed, the word is still in use some dis- 
tance farther up this same valley of the Potomac. I have vivid 
memories of lying out amid the mosquitoes, beside a “ deer lick”’ 
near Cacapon, not quite fourteen years ago. 

Taking a different direction, we find Seneca Creek, a little above 
the Great Falls, on every recent map, and never pronounced other- 
wise by living tongues. But it was not always so. The older maps 
bear very plain testimony. “Sinigar” they have it. The classic 
name has been too much for the aboriginal one. 

Mount Calvert is said to be the site of the earliest settlement in 
the neighboring county of Prince George. I doubt this; but at all 
events it is very old, and nothing now remains but an estate (with 
one dwelling upon it) bearing the historic name. Firmly rooted as 
the latter might seem to be, it is not quite out of danger, for I find 
Mount Calvary usurping its place on a map put forth with one of 
the official bulletins of the National Museum. Probably this was 
the error of a compositor, — a bit of unconscious religious cerebra- 
tion. 
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Tee Bee illustrates a fourth cause of modification, which would 
not readily be suspected. At first glance it is pretty good Indian 
for a neighborhood which owns the undoubted Aquasco and Matta- 
woman. I write to the postmaster, and learn that it should be 
T. B.; that these letters were found, long ago, on a stone or a tree ; 
that they are supposed to stand for an early owner of the soil, one 
Thomas Blandford. The Post Office Department has Indianized 
them for the sake of euphony, to the confusion of speech. 

Indeed, that institution is a great sinner in this regard. Not far 
away, I find the very individual adherent name of Long Old Fields 
displaced in the official nomenclature and on the recent maps by 
the cheap, jerky conventionality of Forestville. Now, the former 
had a meaning, and embodied, if I mistake not, an item of local his- 
tory which might as well be preserved in its name. Civilization 
flowed in two streams up the valleys of the Patuxent and the Poto- 
mac. ‘The former was the greater, as having the richer rooting and 
the broader base. Its outpost was on the crest of the rough ridge 
which separates them, for the most part a wilderness to this day. 
Here long fields beside the road were cleared at an early date; and, 
as time went on, they grew old as weil. The travel from valley to 
valley halted here as at a half-way house; it does sonow. When 
the rain fell, it ran both ways from the village street. For genera- 
tions it was the spot of long old fieids, the first break in the stony 
woodlands, when one went over toward the fertile “forest of Prince 
George.” Now it is Forestville, and commemorates nothing. 

We have here, then, as factors of name-changing, the hero-wor- 
shipping bias, the educational bias, the religious bias, the aboriginal 
bias, and the bias of prettiness. No doubt a more exhaustive search 
would discover many others; but surely these will suffice to show 
how desirable it is that we should get the originals everywhere on 
record without delay. Not all are to be found on old maps or in old 
documents; and these are little better than burial-places, in any 
case, 


W. H. Babcock. 
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BRER RABBIT AND BRER FOX. 
HOW BRER RABBIT WAS ALLOWED TO CHOOSE HIS DEATH. 


One time Brer Fox he make a gyarden, an’ plant out whole lot er 
cabbage. Brer Rabbit he come ‘long and eat dat cabbage ebry 
night. Den Brer Fox he make high brush fence all roun’ de gyar- 
den; but Brer Rabbit pay no ’tention to fence — jest come ‘long 
ebry night an’ eat cabbage same as ebber. 

So den Brer Fox he sot traps; but Brer Rabbit he too sharp git 
cotch dat a-way, an’ keep on a-eatin’ cabbage. Brer Fox he min’ de 
loss of dat cabbage, an’ he git awful mad; but dat don’t make no 
sorter diffe’nce wid Brer Rabbit. 

Last, one time Brer Rabbit he done git keerless cause he have 
good luck so long, an’ git himself cotched in de trap; an’ dar he 
was. 

In de mo’nin’ ‘long come Brer Fox, see if so be Brer Rabbit 
mighter got cotched; an’ sho ‘nuff, dar he were in de trap. Den 
Brer Fox he feel mighty good; but Brer Rabbit done t’ink his 
time was come, an’ he beg powerful. “Oh, you t’ievin’ rascal, I 
done got you at last, is I? What for you steal my cabbage?” 
“Oh, please, good Brer Fox, I won’t do sono mo’.” “No, I know 
dat you won’t, ’cause I’se gwine to kill you.” ‘Oh, please, good 
Brer Fox, lemme go dis time, an’ I cross my heart I nebber steal 
no mo’ cabbage.” “ Brer Rabbit, ’t ain’t no use you a-talkin’, I’se 
gwine to kill you.” “Oh, please” — But Brer Fox he don’t 
pay no ’tention, and pretty soon he say: “Brer Rabbit, dey’s just 
one t’ing I’se gwine to low you, and dat is I won't kill you by de 
way dat is hardest for you to die; if you tell me what dat is, I take 
some other way.” 

So Brer Rabbit he ’low it was mighty hard to die any way, but 
dat de hardest way was for Brer Fox to take him home and keep 
him in nice warm place, and feed him a heap, till he git jes’ as fat 
as he could waller ; and den, when he was in dat fix, turn him loose 
out doors in de deep snow on de fust cold mo’nin’. Den Brer Fox 
he say: “Brer Rabbit, dat’s jes’ what I’se gwine to do.” Brer 
Rabbit he beg hard, and ’min’ Brer Fox he done promise he won't 
kill him dat way; but Brer Fox he say dat he jes’ leadin’ him on, 
an’ now he know what de wust is, he gwine do him dat way. 

So he take Brer Rabbit home, and shut him up in tight pen, an’ 
feed him all‘he could eat; an’ he git so fat his eyes stick out. 
Purty soon, one cold mo’nin’, Brer Fox he say: “ Brer Rabbit, dis 
cold enough?”. An’ Brer Rabbit he say: “ No, dis here ain’t half 
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cold enough yet.” An’ so it go on; but Brer Rabbit he nebber 
find de mo’nin’ cold enough. Brer Fox he ’gin to git sorter uneasy 
like, ‘cause Brer Rabbit eat a powerful sight, and his cabbage purty 
near run out. Last, dey come one mighty cold mo’nin’, and Brer 
Fox he say: “ Brer Rabbit, dis here cold enough?” Den Brer Rab- 
bit he begin to beg, and say he don’t want to die yet; but Brer 
Fox say he got to. So den Brer Rabbit he say dat he t’ink it cold 
enough, and he ’fraid he die a mighty hard death out dar. 

So Brer Fox he open de pen an’ take Brer Rabbit out, an’ put 
him down on de snow, an’ den he sot down on de doorstep see him 
die; but Brer Rabbit he ain’t got no notion dyin’ jes’ den, so he 
say: “Oh, you great big fool, dis here jes’ what I been use to all de 
days of my life.”” An’ he go off through the bushes lickety split. 
Brer Fox he feel awful bad, but could n’t help hisself, ’cause de 
snow so deep he can’t run; so Brer Rabbit he got off scot-free. 

Gerard Fowke. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY, CUSTOMS, AND BELIEFS 
OF THE MISSISSAGUA INDIANS. 


Messisaga Avenue, in the town of Parkdale, Old Fort Missts- 
sauga, at the mouth of the river Niagara, Mississauga River, in the 
district of Algoma, and Mississauga Strait, between Cockburn and 
Manitoulin islands, preserve the name of an Indian tribe who, in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, occupied a considerable 
portion of what is now the province of Ontario, and whose descend- 
ants still exist at the MJississagua settlement of the New Credit, 
and on the reservations at Alnwick (since 1830), Rice Lake (since 
1818), Chemong Lake (since 1829), and Scugog Lake (since 1842). 

In the “Jesuit Relations” for the years 1670-71 are mentioned 
the Misstssagués, who dwelt on the river Missisauga, and were then 
distinguished from other branches of the Algonkin stock on the north 
shore of Lake Huron. Subsequently they appear to have gradually 
moved eastward and southward, and to have extended themecives 
over a great part of Upper Canada. 

With regard to the relations between the Missisaguas and Iro- 
quois, the Rev. Allen Salt, of Parry Island, a member of the Mis- 
sisagua tribe of Alnwick, makes the following statement :— 

The Indian way of pronouncing the word (missisaga) is minzeza- 
gee (plural, minzezageeg), and signifies, in the plural, persons who 
inhabit the country where there are many mouths of rivers, as the 
Trent, Moira, Shannon, Napanee, Kingston River, and Gananoque. 
The Missisagas are regarded as descendants of the Ojebways, who 
in 1759 conquered the Iroquois, after a long war of a hundred 
years. According to tradition, the Ojebways of Lake Superior 
came in bark canoes to Georgian Bay, and destroyed the Iroquois, 
as the latter had done the Hurons. At the same time the Northern 
Ojebways followed the course of the rivers running southerly, de- 
stroying their enemies. The Mohawks, who were at Cataraqui, 
escaped to the other side of Lake Ontario, but in course of years 
returned, asked for peace, and obtained a tract of land extending 
from the Shannon River to the Napanee, and some distance back of 
the bay (as far as the report of a gun can be heard), where they are 
now living. The Iroquois on the south shore of Lake Ontario also 
asked the Missisagas of the north shore for a tract of land, and 
obtained that on the Grand River, where they are now established. 

When the Credit chiefs, Missisagas, were on their way to the 
west to see the land reserved, they stopped at the Grand River. 
The Six Nation chiefs asked them: “ Where are you going?” 
“We are going west to look for a better land for our people.” The 
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reply was: “ You need not go farther. We remember the time 
when we did the same, and you gave us this land. We also give 
you a portion of this land.” There the Credit Missisagas are now 
living. Such is the account of Mr. Salt, who adds that the tradi- 
tions he heard as a boy are the same as those told by the Ojebways 
of Georgian Bay, Lake Superior, and Rainy Lake. 

Travellers of the present century agree that the Missisaguas, prior 
to their conversion, were drunken, worthless, and lazy savages, wan- 
dering, half-starved, and even at times forced to subsist on bark. 
But the missionary (makahtawek, the black-coat man) came among 
them, told them of the love of God (kezhemunedoo), and endeavored 
to benefit them temporarily as well as spiritually. Instead of the rude 
camping-station by the river-side, reeking with filth, were seen tidy 
wigwams of bark and the first signs of a settled life. In 1824 the 
first Indian church (Methodist) rose on the banks of the Credit. In 
1850, all the Missisaguas, with individual exceptions, were reckoned 
as converted. That this has been to their infinite benefit is beyond 
doubt. They have almost entirely given up their passion for whiskey 
(scoutéwabo); their dress, their dwellings, their mode of life, have 
greatly improved, and they may well exclaim, as did the Indians of 
Rice Lake years ago: “ O kezhamunedo mequaichsah wawanech ween- 
tahma kooyong mahmin ketcketoomenun; wetookahweshenom sah 
checahgeentenamong” (O thou great, good spirit, we thank thee for 
hearing thy words ; help us to hold them fast). 

In 1847 the Indians of the Credit removed to the Six Nation 
reservation near the city of Brantford, where they founded the New 
Credit settlement. These are the most advanced in civilization of 
the Missisaguas. The returns tor 1887 (2. ¢. up to December, 1886) 
give the total number of the Missisaguas as 756 (at the New Credit, 
239; Alnwick, 229; Chemong (@. ¢. Canoe) Lake, 154; Rice Lake, 
90; Scugog, 44), showing a slight increase over the numbers 
of seven years ago. This increase, however, is only apparent, as 
the death-rate exceeds the birth-rate; it is caused by adoptions and 
admissions by marriage. At the New Credit settlement illegiti- 
maates have long been excluded from the tribal enumeration, and the 
Government Report for 1884 states that this reform has lately been 
adopted by the Six Nations. The number of Indians of pure blood 
on the Missisagua reservations is said to be greater in proportion 
to the total number than that of any other Indian tribe in Ontario. 

Since their conversion, they have abandoned all their idolatrous 
and many of their innocent practices ; even their legends and stories 
are to a great extent forgotten, mere fragments only remaining. 
They have also, especially those of the Credit, been influenced 
greatly by the Ojebways proper, in whose language their religious 
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books are compiled. In what respects the Wississagua differed from 
the Chi~pewa is not known exactly. The manuscript vocabulary 
referred to below is closely related to La Hontan’s Old Algonkin, 
and would lead one to suppose that the Mississagua was a purer 
form of Algonkin speech than the Chippewa. 

In the later years of the eighteenth and the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, the Mississaguas are frequently styled clan or tribe 
of Hurons, no doubt owing to their alliance with the Six Nations in 
1746. Thus a manuscript French-Indian vocabulary (for a copy of 
which I am indebted to Mr. James Bain, Jr., the obliging chief of 
the Toronto Public Library), collected about 1800-5, from the In- 
dians in the neighborhood of York (most probably Iississaguas), 
thus enumerates the “totaims or tribes of the Huron savages:” 
Niguic couasquidzi, Otter tribe; Passinassi, Crane tribe ; Atayéta- 
gamit, Caribou tribe; Oxpapinassi, Pike tribe; Ouasce souanan, 
Birch-bark tribe; Missigomidzi, White Oak tribe; Mississague, 
Eagle tribe. By travellers the Mississaguas are frequently cited as 
the Eagle tribe of the Chippewa nation. The Rev. Peter Jones 
says: “The clan or tribe with whom I have been brought up is 
called Messissauga, which signifies the Eagle tribe; their ensign or 
toodaim being that of the eagle.” He cites the other tribes of the 
Ojebways as Reindeer, Otter, Bear, Buffalo, Beaver, Catfish, Pike, 
Birch-bark, White Oak, Bear’s Liver, etc. Not all the Indians on 
the Mississagua reservations belong to the Eagie tribe, there having 
been admissions from Chippewa clans, and even Mohawks. At Aln- 
wick, in 1885, three strangers were admitted by vote ; in 1887, three ; 
at the New Credit settlement, in 1885-86, eight were admitted by 
marriage. Amongst the Mississaguas of the Credit, the favorite 
family and personal names appear to have been Eagle, Otter, Crane, 
Pike, Bear, Wild Goose, Reindeer, Catfish, Beaver, Birch-bark ; with 
those at Grape Island, Pigeon, Beaver, Deer, Skunk, Bird, Snake; 
at Scugog Lake, Goose, Pigeon, Magpie. 

Names were given to children either from some being or object 
of nature, or from some characteristic of birth or of personal appear- 
ance. In early times a feast was held, at which the young Indian 
was named and committed to the care of some guardian spirit. The 
Rev. Peter Jones was thus named Kahkewaquonaby (sacred waving 
feathers), and placed under the protection of the thunder-god. He 
was given a war-club and a bunch of eagle feathers, symbolic of the 
might and swiftness of the eagle-god of thunder. When these were 
lost, the power of which they were the symbol was thought to 
depart from the possessor. He was also given a little model of a 
canoe, betokening success in hunting. At the naming of the Rev. 
Peter Jones, his maternal grandfather, Waduno (the morning light), 
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officiated ; the name was inherited from the Eagle tribe, to which 
the mother belonged. The Indian name of Joseph Sawyer, who in 
1830 succeeded Ajatance as chief of the Credit tribe, was Vahwah- 
jekeshegwaby (the sky that slopes) ; that of David Sawyer, his son 
and successor, was Keshigkowinene (the man of the sky). Besides 
these two, the chief men of the Credit band in 1837 were : Manoo- 
nooding (the pleasant wind), Pipoonahba (ruler of the winter), Sas- 
wayahsega (the scattering light), Mahyahwegezehigwaby (the upright 
sky), Oominewahjeween (the pleasant stream), Kanahwahbahnind 
(he who is looked upon), Akghawahnahquahdwaby (the cloud that 
rolls beyond), Naningahseya (the sparkling light), Kahwahquayah- 
sega (the brightly shining sun), Pahoombwawinndung (the approach- 
ing roaring thunder), Pamegahwayahsing (he who is blown down). 
With the Mississaguas it was usual to keep alive the memory of the 
dead by conferring his name on some one else, or adopting some 
one of the same name. The Rev. Peter Jones was named after his 
mother’s brother, who had died at the age of seven, and when nine 
years old was given away to an Indian chief who had lost a son of 
the same name, and. was adopted by him. When, in 1826, the In- 
dians of the Credit wished to adopt the Rev. Dr. Ryerson into 
their tribe, the chief thus addressed him: “ Brother, as we are 
brothers, we will give you a name. My departed brother was 
named Chechock ; thou shalt be called Cheehock”’ (the bird on the 
wing). When, in 1882, the Indians of the New Credit settlement 
received into their tribe the white wife of their chief, Dr. P. E. 
Jones, she was adopted under the name of Wadanoogua (lady of the 
morning). The mother of Rev. Peter Jones was named 7ahdenah- 
neequay ; his maternal grandmother, Puhgashkish; his son, Wawe- 
yakahmegoo (the round world). Upon Mrs. Moodie the Indians 
of Chemong Lake bestowed the name of Monocosigui (the humming- 
bird); her little son was called Annonk (star), and her daughter 
Nogesigook (the northern light). White settlers were nicknamed 
from their personal appearance: Muckakee (bull-frog), Segoskee 
(rising sun), J/etig (a stick), Choojas (ugly nose), Sachadd (cross- 
eyed). 

With the Mississaguas, before their conversion, polygamy was 
allowed. <A chief had as many wives as he could support. At the 
same time a surprising lack of chastity characterized the female pop- 
ulation. Mrs. Moodie records this of the Indians of Chemong Lake. 
Sometimes the husband inflicted terrible punishment on the offend- 
ing women; but more often the men winked at the offences of their 
wives, and even shared with them the price of their shame. Some- 
thing similar appears to have existed among the Bay of Quinté 
Indians. Weld has recorded even a worse state of affairs as exist- 
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ing in 1796 amongst the Chippewas at Malden. Christianity has 
greatly bettered the state of affairs, and few instances have occurred 
of late years ; but even as recently as 1855 Dr. Hodder stated that 
abortion was frequently practised amongst the Rice Lake Indians. 

The Mississaguas were preéminently a hunting and a fishing 
tribe. The valleys of the Credit or Mahsenahegasecbee (i. e., the 
river where credit is given; it was a meeting-place for the Indians 
and the traders, and the latter advanced to the former goods a year 
ahead, trusting to their honesty for the next season’s furs; hence 
the name), the Thames (Ashkahuahseebeec, Horn River), the Otonabee 
(mouth-water), the Moira (Saganashcocon), with the series of inland 
lakes between Lake Simcoe and the Bay of Quinté formed their 
chief hunting and fishing grounds. Muskoka district, river, and 
lake commemorate the name of a Mississagua chief, as does Stoco 
Lake in the valley of the Moira. Lake Erie (Wahbeshkegookeche- 
game, the white water lake) they visited for the sake of its fish, 
strayed down the Thames to Lake St. Clair (Wahwehyahtahnoohng, 
the round lake), and occasionally travelled into New York State, 
leaving their offerings of tobacco beside the, cataract of Niagara 
(Kahkajewang, the waterfalls). 

The Indians at Rice Lake used to shoot by night (in canoes with 
torches) the deer (wazwasgize) that came to feed on the rice-beds. 
They also hunted the deer with hounds obtained from the settlers. 

The Indians of Chemong Lake were accustomed to “bark” 
squirrels (atchitamon) ; #. e., to make the bullet strike the tree just 
under the animal, so that the splinters of bark killed it without in- 
juring fur or flesh. The muskrat (ozasgué), beaver (amic), and other 
animals they caught by setting traps. 

The usual method of capturing the salmon (asaouamec) was by 
spearing, and in the use of the fish-spear the Mississaguas were 
exceedingly skilful. Other kinds of fish also were taken by the 
spear, both by day and night. The mouth of the river Credit was a 
celebrated place for spearing salmon, and on its banks the Indians 
annually camped for that purpose. 

In the winter the Indians of Rice and Mud (or Chemong) lakes 
obtained fish in the following manner: With his tomahawk the 
Indian cut a hole in the ice, threw a blanket over him, and stood or 
knelt for hours beside the hole. In one hand he held his fish-spear, 
in the other a string, to which was attached a decoy-fish of wood, 
serving to attract the prey. Their skill in this sort of fishing was 
remarkable, two hundred pounds of fish being frequently the reward 
of a day’s labor. 

With the Rice Lake Indians a common device in duck-shooting 
was to pile up green brushwood in a canoe, so that it resembled a 
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floating tree or small island. Hidden behind this leafy screen, the 
hunter was enabled to approach much closer to his prey than was 
usually the case. 

At Mud Lake, each family had its own hereditary hunting-ground, 
and trespass upon it was highly resented. At the beginning of the 
winter season the women retired to the village, where they remained 
until the maple-sugar season in the spring, while their husbands 
traversed the forest to the hunting-grounds of the tribe, to return 
laden with the winter’s spoils. 

A chief article of food of the Mississaguas was the wild rice 
(monomin). From the abundance of this plant in its waters, Rice 
Lake has received its name. It was also plentiful along the 
western shores of Lake Ontario and the Bay of Quinté. The 
time for gathering the rice is in September. The method fol- 
lowed at Rice Lake was this: The squaws, who are the harvesters, 
paddle out to the rice-beds, and with their paddles, or with sticks 
suited to the purpose, they pull the heads down into the canoe, 
and strike them, so that the ripe grain falls to the bottom. Re- 
turning to the shore, they stick into the ground pine or cedar 
branches, so as to form a square inclosure. Within this they drive 
in forked sticks, upon which cross-pieces are laid, and upon these 
latter mats of bass-wood or cedar-bark are placed. Under this 
framework a fire is then lit, and the hedge of green branches serves 
to keep in the heat. The rice is spread upon the mats, and kept 
turned about with the paddle until dried. It is then shaken in large 
open baskets and the husks are removed. When it is desired to 
parch it, the rice is placed in pots over a slow fire until the grain 
bursts and shows the white, mealy centre. Without further prepara- 
tion it is often used by hunters and fishermen when out on expedi- 
tions. But more frequently it is made into soups and stews. Another 
method of preparing the raw rice was this: After it was gathered, 
a hole was dug in the ground, in which a deerskin was placed, and 
upon this the rice was poured. Boys were then set to trample it 
with their feet, after which it was winnowed and stored up for 
future use. Another common occupation of the squaws was the 
preparation of maple-sugar. With the Indians of Chemong Lake, 
each family had its own sugar-bush.. When the season opened the 
squaws went to the woods, erected camps, gathered firewood, and 
prepared the troughs and other necessary articles. After borrowing 
as many kettles as they could obtain, and arranging the fire, they 
made incisions in each tree with the tomahawk, inserted the tube, 
and placed the trough. The younger squaws were employed to fetch 
the sap to the fire, where the older women kept up the proper heat, 
and saw that the stuff was kept stirred and properly cooled off. It 
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was then broken up and placed in birch-bark baskets and offered for 
sale. These boxes of birch-bark the Rice Lake Indians call mow- 
kowks, and they are said to impart a peculiar taste to the sugar. 
The Mississaguas of the Bay of Quinté also made sugar in the 
spring, and sold it to the settlers in small bass-wood bags. 

Their manufactures consist of their birch-bark canoes, elegantly 
carved paddles of cherry-wood (at Rice Lake), and an infinite variety 
of useful and ornamental objects in birch-bark: baskets, boxes, 
trays, bags, models of canoes, etc. These they ornament most 
skilfully with beads and porcupine-quill work, stained with various 
dyes. Of the inner bark of the pine and basswood they made 
beautiful mats; they also employed this substance in lieu of cord 
and rope. The Indians of Rice Lake were acquainted with many 
vegetable dyes, which they used for staining their fancy birch-bark 
and porcupine-quill work. For this purpose they used the juice of 
the Indian strawberry and of the sanguinaria. By boiling the bark 
of the swamp alder in water, the Mud Lake Indians obtained a good 
red dye, and a rich yellow one was procured from the root of the 
black briony. 

Like all Indians, the Mississaguas were acquainted with Nature’s 
remedies. The Indians of Rice Lake were for many years cele- 
brated for their skill in the medical art; and in 1860, when the 
Rev. Peter Jones was dying, some of the Indians of the New Credit 
were eager to send for the noted Indian doctor at Rice Lake. As 
late as 1881, there was among the Chemong Lake tribe an old 
Indian who enjoyed considerable reputation as a doctor. At Rice 
Lake, a juice obtained from the sanguinaria, or bloodroot, was used 
as a remedy for rheumatism and cutaneous diseases. At Chemong 
Lake, great medicinal virtue was attributed to the cranberry ; it was 
administered raw when treating for dysentery; and a cranberry 
poultice was applied to relieve wounds, inflammations, tumors, etc. 
For the latter purpose they also used poultices made from the inner 
bark of the bass-wood and the slippery-elm. The inner bark of the 
black briony was utilized to obtain a salve for sores and tumors. 
They roasted and ground to powder the inner bark of the sumach, 
administering it between the hot and cold fits as a cure for ague. 
Whiskey, into which had been scraped a whitish powder from a pine- 
tree fungus, was given as a remedy for colic and stomachic pains. 
When indisposed, the Indians of the Credit, in the early years of 
the present century, used to resort to the long peninsula (now an 
island) forming the harbor of York (Toronto), being fully acquainted 
with the benefits to be derived from its salubrious atmosphere. The 
principal diseases from which the Mississaguas have suffered in 
years past (as shown by government returns) are small-pox, scarlet 
fever, consumption, inflammation of the lungs, and measles. 
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The general religious ideas of the Mississaguas are those common 
to all Algonkins. The Indians of Chemong Lake (and the same 
remark applies to the other bands) “ believed in supernatural appear- 
ances, in spirits of the earth, the air, lakes, rivers, etc.” The spirits 
of the water were by them considered evil, and they endeavored, 
before undertaking a journey, to propitiate them by offerings of 
small portions of bread, meat, tobacco, and gunpowder, which were 
thrown into the water. The Mississaguas of the Bay of Quinté, 
before going up the Saganashcocon (Moira) River, on their annual 
hunting expeditions, thought fit to gain the favor of the spirit by 
depositing bits of tobacco on the east shore of the river, near its 
mouth. The Indians of the Credit sacrificed to the spirits of the 
forest, the river, the lake. When overtaken by storm upon Lake 
Ontario, they would appease the angry spirit of the waters by the 
sacrifice of a black dog, around whose neck they tied a stone and 
cast him into the lake. 


Remarkable objects of nature attracted their attention and be- 


came objects of worship ; and beneath lone pine-trees, before gloomy 
caves, and beside rushing waterfalls, their tobacco offerings were sure 
to be found. The Chemong Lake Indians regarded Clear Lake, a 
beautiful expanse of water, free from weeds and river-growths, with 
superstitious awe. The caverns in the hills around Burlington Bay 
and the head of Lake Ontario were looked upon by the Mississaguas 
as the abodes of spirits. One of these, at the foot of a steep 
precipice, from which the sound of explosions was often heard, was 
called by them JManito-ah wigwam (the house of the devil). At 
the foot of a hill near the Credit village was a deep hole in the 
water. Here, the Indians said, a spirit was often heard to sing 
and beat his drum. When the white man became a too frequent 
visitor in the neighborhood, the spirit raised a great flood, and 
departed down the river into the lake. The Mississaguas of the 
Credit believed in the existence of fairies, diminutive sprites, to 
whom they used to offer bits of cloth and the like. The east 
bank of the Credit, about a mile from its mouth, and the region 
around Burlington Bay were said to be favored with their presence. 
They used to paddle a stone canoe, and when pursued would make 
for a high bank (within which was their home), upon striking which 
boat and contents disappeared. They were said to be the good genii 
of the huntsman. All the Indians believed in the existence of 
wendigoes, or giants. Stony Lake, up the valley of the Otonabee, 
was reputed amongst the Chemong Lake Indians to be haunted by 
these beings. With the Mississaguas of the Credit and Bay of 
Quinté it was the custom to blacken the face and to fast, in order to 
propitiate some adverse deity. At Chemong Lake the father was 
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forced to keep a strict fast for three days on the death of a child. 
Mrs. Moodie has recorded a remarkable instance of this. The eldest 
daughter of a chief of the band had died of the scarlet fever. On 
the evening of the second day of his fast he lost another child. 
He held out until the evening of the fourth day, when, stealing into 
the woods, he caught a bull-frog and devoured it alive. A member 
of the tribe noticed his action, and his return to camp was the 
signal for an uproar, from which he was forced to take refuge in a 
settler’s house. It needed all the influence of the settler, who was 
very popular with the Indians, to restore harmony between the 
chief and his people. 

At Chemong Lake the soul of an Indian who had been drowned 
was considered accursed. He could not enter the happy hunting- 
grounds, and his spirit haunted the spot where he met his unlucky 
fate. His body was buried on some lonely island, far from the rest 
of his people, and the Indians never passed it without leaving a 
small portion of food, tobacco, or ammunition to supply the spirit’s 
wants. His children were considered unlucky, and it was difficult 
for the females to obtain husbands, as a portion of the curse of the 
father would rest upon them. 

Peter Jones relates the following of a female relative of his, Wah- 
bunosay (she who walks in the morning). She had been to Toronto 
to sell baskets, and returned part of the way by train, her first expe- 
rience of railway travel. Upon getting off the train she threw her- 
self flat upon the ground. When questioned, she replied that she 
was “ waiting for her sou/ to come.” 

One of the last practices to succumb to the influence of Chris- 
tianity was that of witchcraft and conjuring. It is related of Nahwah- 
Jekeshegwaby (Joseph Sawyer), that at one time the tribe considered 
him under the influence of the evil spirit, and told him that a certain 
medicine-man had, by his art, deprived him of his soul. They em- 
ployed a conjuror to restore it. After the usual ceremony, he claimed 
to be successful, and presented the afflicted man his soul in a cup 
of whiskey. This the latter drank, and his spirit returned to him 
again. In the year 1827 an Indian of the Credit was converted from 
witchcraft, and destroyed his implements; in 1828 a woman who 
practised witchcraft was among the converts on the Bay of Quinté. 

Among the feasts of the Mississaguas are mentioned the name 
feast, the dog feast, the deer, salmon, sturgeon, wild-goose, and 
sacred bear-oil feast. 

Charlevoix has described the war-dance and the fire-dance as per- 
formed by the Mississaguas at Cataraqui in 1721. Equipped in gay 
attire, their faces horribly bedaubed with paint, they sang their war- 
songs to the sound of the chichikoué (a gourd filled with pebbles and 
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shaken), the universal Algonkin musical instrument. The manner 
of the fire-dance was this: In the cabin a fire was lit ; near it sat a 
man beating a drum, another shook the chichikoué and sang. This 
continued for two hours of wearisome repetition. Then five or six 
women appeared, ranged themselves in a line, and danced and sang 
for a quarter of an hour. Then the fire was put out, and all that 
could be seen was a dancing savage with a coal of fire in his mouth, 
The noise of the drum and chichikoué was kept up, and from time 
to time the women danced and sang. This performance was said 
to continue till daylight. Something similar to this enlivened the 
islands and shores of the Bay of Quinté in the early years of this 
century, but since their conversion the Indians have long ago for- 
gotten these things. Their talent for singing has been directed to 
the camp-meeting and the church, and some of them are said to 
sing beautifully ; others are good performers upon the flute; while 
a short time ago the Salvation Army, with its musical accompani- 
ments, charmed away some of the members of the Chemong Lake 
tribe into its ranks. 

From the manuscript referred to above, I transcribe a few short 
snatches of song, with the French spelling : — 

(a) Love Song. Ouka tatacouchin nini mouchén-hén. (1 hope to 
see thee soon, my love.) 

(2) Hunting Song. Waguiouiné hé! waguéouiné hé! (He has 
crooked horns.) 

(c) Song. Manitou ouistoja, ha, ha! manitou ouistoja, ha, ha! 
(The blacksmith is a demon, yes, yes!) (Bzs.) 

(a) Song of the conjuror. Oukaguiqua nipoumin, quiticog mant- 
tou-ou. (Bis.) (The gods say that we shall die one day.) (Bis.) 

(e) Ya ninguécoué quionépinan ninguisciomé. (I turn the heavens 
upside down.) 

These resemble in some respects those recorded by Schoolcraft. 

Mr. Salt, of Parry Island, mentions, in a communication above 
referred to, that he knew an Indian, not now living, who would sit 
up all night giving the names of the stars and relating the legends 
about them. 

Under date of June 18, 1888, I received a communication from Mr. 
John Thackeray, the Indian agent at the Mississagua settlement at 
Alnwick, from which I quote: “I laid your communication before a 
general meeting of the Indians here, held on the 4th inst. They 
state that they have no old songs, stories, or beliefs peculiar to 
them ; in fact, a great many of the Indians here cannot speak the 
Indian language.” The writer hopes soon to investigate this sub- 
ject thoroughly. 

Some little tradition regarding the NMatowé (Iroquois and Mo- 
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hawks), their ancient enemies, still remains. A grass-grown mound 
on the shore of Rice Lake marks the graves of a Mohawk settle- 
ment destroyed by the Mississaguas years ago. Near Mill Point, 
on the Bay of Quinté, and at a point near Burlington Bay, tradition 
has it that desperate battles took place, as also upon the banks of 
the Credit and on Mississagua Island in the Bay of Quinté. Though 
the fear of Mohawk invasion has long subsided, the dread of the 
name still lingers, and less than fifty years ago the villages at Rice, 
Mud, and Scugog lakes have been known to be temporarily deserted 
merely from the prevalence of reports that the Mohawks were 
coming. The same fear of the Iroquois pervaded the village of the 
Credit Indians, and is said to exist at the present moment amongst 
the Chippewas of Lakes Huron and Superior. 
A. F. Chamberlain. 
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EsTuaTion.— “ The good father could not discourse of this subject with- 
out some passionate stuation.” Sewall’s Letter-Book, vol. i. p. 193. — 
H. W. Haynes, Boston, Mass. 

Barn. — “To dry the corne, which they (the Indians) do carefully upon 
heaps and mats many days before they darn it up.” Roger Williams’ “ Key 
into the Language of America” (“R. I. Hist. Soc. Rep.” p. 92). The word 
is used in a similar sense by Shakespeare, “ Rape of Lucrece,” 1. 859: 
“ And useless darns the harvest of his wits.” — H. W. Haynes. 

Itt. — Used by negroes in Washington very much as ug/y is often em- 
ployed at the North. The negro mentioned says that a horse which is 
cross, or threatens harm, is #//, though in excellent health.— W. H. Bad- 
cock, Washington, D. C. 

Levit. — “ Monday, January 1, 1704-5, Col. Hobbey’s negro comes about 
8 or 9 mane and sends in by David to have leave to give me a Zevit and 
wish me a merry new year. I admitted it: gave him 3 reals. Sounded 
very well.” Sewall’s Diary, vol. ii. p. 121. The editors append this note: 
“Levit —a blast of a trumpet.” The word is found in Hudibras, p. ii. c. 
ii. 1. 611. Haynes. 

Mammock. — This word, referred to in the first number of the Fork- 
Lore JouRNAL, is still in use in the District of Columbia. A colored man 
employed by me frequently complains that the cows “ mummock the hay” so 
badly. —W. Babcock. 

RETALIATION. — This word has fared like resent, quoted in the last 
number. Formerly it was used in a good sense, as well as in a bad one. 
In the “ Boston Town Records,” March 11, 1700, we find a vote, “ That 
the Selectmen should cause a piece of plate to be made of the value of 20 
pounds, and present the same to Mr. James Taylor as a small refa/uation of 
his service and kindness to the Town.” “ Seventh Report of Record Com- 
missioners,” p. 240. — 7. W. Haynes. 

Innep.—In the “Lawes and Ordinances of Warre,” passed by the 
General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts, in 1675, is an order for 
“securing the graine immed in the barnes of the several inhabitants.” “Co- 
lonial Laws” (Whitmore’s reprint), p. 240. This word is used by Shake- 
speare in “ All’s Well that ends Well,” A. i. Sc. 3, “ to iva the crop.” — 
W. Haynes. 

QuarreELs. — “ Something was thrown forcibly, against the upper part of 
the north window, and five or six guarre/s broken out.” Sewall’s Diary, 
Nov. 27, 1719, vol. iii. p. 235. — 7. W. Haynes. 

SuHanty. — The dictionaries give the derivation of this word as from the 
Irish sean, old, and ¢ig, a house ; but Dr. Bouvinot says it is a corruption 
of chantier, used by the French Canadians. See “Scottish Review,” April, 
1887, vol. ix. p. 257. —H. W. Haynes. 

Sicn. — Constantly used in Washington as a term for marking off the 
land for corn or potatoes. —W. H. Babcock. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue NECESSITY OF COLLECTING THE TRADITIONS OF THE NATIVE RACES. 
— The remarkable prayer of which some notice is given in the “ Folk-Lore 
Scrap-Book” of this number suggests a comparison with the story of a 
famous Babylonian tablet. The latter also describes a descent to the lower 
world: Istar goes down to seek her lost husband, Tammuz, who is in the 
power of Allat, the goddess of witchcraft. The legend has given birth to 
the tale of Venus and Adonis (Sayce, “ Chaldean Account of Genesis,” ch. 
xiv.). 

Istar passes the seven gates, and at each is deprived of some part of 
her apparel, until she comes naked into the presence of Allat, and is her- 
self cursed. Since she, the spiritual essence of love and joy, is confined in 
the world of death, love and joy cease in the world above, until the great 
gods send an envoy to Allat, who is compelled to allow the return of the 
goddess. The ancient custom of mourning the death of Tammuz still sur- 
vives in India, though under the form of lamentation for the martyrdom of 
a Mohammedan saint. 

The Moqui prayer, although, according to the recorder, not in itself of 
very great antiquity, nevertheless relates to a system of conceptions more 
primitive than the epic which was popular more than four thousand years 
ago. The descent, here, is not a legend of a deity, but an experience of 
the worshipper, — an experience which any worshipper may himself repeat. 
Certainly the idea, in this form, is not less striking. To pass downward 
through the cavern, from which ancestors rose to the world of light ; to go, 
guarded, a wandering deity on either side, through rock chambers, beset by 
cruel enemies ; to discover in the lodge of the witch-goddess (the lodge 
which in a more advanced state of society would have been a temple) the 
spiritual self ; to ascend under divine protection ; to see nature again joy- 
ous, the broad fields beautified with the white corn ; to return to the aban- 
doned body, and feel all the parts of the man, physical and spiritual, united 
in a rejoicing whole, —certainly such a belief is as striking as that which 
supplied a theme to Greek art and poetry. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that the present need of the study of the 
religions of primitive races is not theoretic discussion, but practical re- 
search ; not comparison, but collection. It is of no avail to refer mythology 
to savage intelligence, as long as the psychology of savage races is in as 
unsatisfactory a state as at present. What is needed is to examine that 
psychology ; to study the mythology of native races not as curious fancies 
or absurd superstitions, but as living beliefs, having a relation to the intelli- 
gence and imagination, the motives and conduct, of the men who hold them 
to be an explanation of the world. To complete the record of the mythol- 
ogy of American Indians is to the full as important as to make researches 
in Greece, Assyria, or Egypt; and in one respect it is more important, 
because a very few years remain in which to do the work, and also because 
no other nation will do it if Americans do not. The government, through 
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the Bureau of Ethnology, is doing much ; but the collection should be as 
extensive as possible, and the work of the government needs to be supple- 
mented by private investigation. 

Unfortunately, the American public is indifferent to the necessity. The 
indifference no doubt arises from ignorance ; but such an excuse is hardly 
valid in the case of our universities and libraries. Certainly private bene- 
factors are doing something: it is only necessary to mention the work of 
the Hemenway Exploring Expeditions in Arizona, and the undertakings of 
the Peabody Museum of American Archeology. But it seems strange that 
the rich Western communities are willing to see their monuments — monu- 
ments which will be as precious to America as Stonehenge to Great Britain 
—perishing, or preserved only by Eastern gifts. Why does Cincinnati 
allow women of Boston to have the eternal credit of saving the Serpent 
Mound, which in five years would have ceased to exist, had not the gener- 
osity of individuals interfered? Why does Cincinnati, when its attention 
has been so forcibly called to the matter, allow similar remains to dis- 
appear? Why does not the great and wealthy State of California do some- 
thing to maintain the monuments and record the traditions of the native 
races whom the white men have dispossessed and degraded? ‘The time 
has passed in which it was proper for an intelligent person to look on an 
Indian with general contempt, as a dirty brute, whose ideas are of no con- 
sequence. But it is of little use, apparently, to preach ; we shall go on 
making amends for our lack of attention to these obligations by self-lau- 
dation and encomiums on national prosperity. The student of religions a 
century hence will find gaps where there might have been a solid highway, 
and will console himself by uncomplimentary remarks, —W. W. JV. 


Fortk-Lore anp MyrHotocy.—In the first number of this journal it 
was pointed out that it was the intention of the editors to include the 
mythology of the native races in the scope of their labors, an inclusion 
obviously wise and necessary. But, in making this statement, it was by no 
means intended to discuss the relation of the terms “folk-lore ” and “ my- 
thology.” As to whether these terms can be precisely distinguished, or 
limited to separate provinces, opinions may differ. The appellation “ my- 
thology ’’ will continue to be applied to that living system of tales and beliefs 
which, in primitive peoples, serves to explain existence ; “ folk-lore ” was 
primarily invented to describe the unwritten popular traditions of civilized 
countries. Had it not been out of regard to brevity, this publication might 
have been called the “ Journal of American Folk-Lore and Mythology.” 


PRESERVATION OF ARCHAOLOGIC MONUMENTS. — It is proposed to set 
aside certain portions of the public domain in the southwest territories 
in which are characteristic remains of former and of present aboriginal life, 
and to hold them as national reserves, and a bill to accomplish that end is 
now pending in Congress. The progress of this legislation will be watched 
with great interest by all Americans who consider a proper respect to the 
history and monuments of America essential to national honor. This 
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proposition was first made by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, in a communication 
addressed to the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
the New York meeting, August, 1887; and Miss Fletcher and Mrs. T. Ste- 
venson were at that meeting appointed a committee to memorialize Con- 
gress, and urge necessary legislation. 


LINEAGE OF A TRIBE ON VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. — Respecting the Kwats’- 
enok, alluded to on page 62 of the first number of this journal as a tribe 
of Kwakiutl lineage, Dr. James Deans writes from Victoria, B. C. : — 

“This people live on a sound, named from themselves, on the west coast 
of Vancouver Island. In 1853, when I came to this coast, they seemed to 
be a distinct people, having characteristics of their own. Their language 
also was distinct, but then rapidly giving way to that of their neighbors, the 
Kwakiutl of Fort Rupert. Unlike the tribes on the gold coast, who press 
their children’s heads in a sort of cradle, these Quatsinok (as we spell the 
name) tied bandages round the heads of their infants, until they assumed 
the shape of acone. In 1860 this tribe, all told, numbered about 528. 
The Hudson Bay Company considered them to be the remains of a once 
powerful nation. To see these people, and compare them with the pictures 
in the tablets in ruined Palenque, you would be amazed. The resemblance 
is so perfect that one cannot help asking where this tribe came from. The 
person called in the East shaman, or medicine man, is called on this coast 
doctor. They are the remains of an ancient priesthood. They never cut 
their hair, but wear it in a knot on top of their heads. To see our doctor, 
with his conical head and top-knot, one has but to look at the priest (or 
whatever were his functions) in those ancient tablets.” 


Fo.k-Lore JortTincs IN THE District or — A stallion 
“ draws lightning” more readily than any other animal of the horse kind. 

It is dangerous to carry meat or fish on or behind a mare heavy with 
foal. Miscarriage often results. 

A hoe or other out-door tool should never be carried into a house. 
“ Bad luck” will follow. 

The whippoorwill is first heard every year on the 11th of April. An- 
other account says that he is first heard when “ corn is up.” 

When General Washington was on his death-bed, he rolled his eyes and 
said, “ Forever keep the niggers down.” This bit of pseudo-history, pass- 
ing from generation to generation, is accepted as undoubtedly true by 
many, if not most, of the colored people over a wide area. 

When a dog moves his feet in his sleep, he is measuring the grave of a 
person who will soon die. 


CHARMS FOR YounG WoMEN. — Hard-boil an egg. Remove the shell. 
Divide the egg lengthwise. Remove the two parts of the yolk. Fill each 
cavity then left with salt. Close the egg as at first, but with the salt in place 
of the yolk. Put in your mouth at once the entire egg (except the yolk) 
with the salt inside, and eat it. Then lie down and sleep without speaking 
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a word to any one or drinking a drop of water. You will dream of your 
future bridegroom bringing you water to drink. 

Wind a ball of yarn. Throw it out of an up-stairs window, saying: “I 
draw, who pulls? I draw, who pulls?” It will be thrown back by the 
man you will marry. 

A third charm is known as “setting the dumb table.” Go backward 
in silence to the side-board or cupboard. Moving backward and working 
with the hands behind you, set the table in silence. Place the chairs, 
Take your seat. Remain silent and as nearly motionless as possible until 
midnight. At that hour a coach will seem to drive up, and the phantom of 
your future husband to alight. If you are to die before marriage, a spectral 
coffin will be laid on your plate. A word spoken aloud or a motion not 
backward will break the spell at any stage. 

Fasten a chicken bone over a door, after the familiar fashion of the witch- 
frightening horseshoe. The Christian name of the first young man who 
passes under it will have the initial of the Christian name of your future 
husband. 

These come from native American white people, and have been practised 
by young women within a few years. —W. H. Babcock, Washington, D. C. 


KissING OVER A CANDLE.— A correspondent sends an article from a 
Western newspaper, in which a traveller is represented as relating how, 
many years ago, in Southwest Missouri, he was the recipient of attentions 
from a settler’s daughter who considered the ceremony mentioned a valid 
form of marriage. “ We-uns can marry ourselves by kissing over a candle.” 
It is queried whether any such custom, in remote settlements, really ex- 
isted. 


LEGEND OF THE ORIGIN OF THE SNAKE ORDER OF THE Moguis. — It 
should be mentioned that the recorder of the Moqui tale printed in this 
number, Mr. A. M. Stephen, is the same person as the Mr. Alexander Stevens 
(as the name is incorrectly spelled) mentioned by Capt. John G. Bourke as 
a member of his party during his visit to the Moqui pueblo of Hualpi, in 
August, 1881. Captain Bourke gives an imperfect version of this legend in 
his work, “The Snake Dance of the Moquis of Arizona” (London, 1884, p. 
177). In this version the snake children are said to have been ancestors 
of the gentes which celebrate the dance. Probably there may be variants, 
and the correct story will not be known until some one succeeds in ob- 
taining an account of the dance and its origin as known to the initiated. 


PLANT-LorE. — Miss Mary H. Skeel, of Newburgh, N. Y., will be obliged 
for any information respecting tales or lore connected with flowers and 
and plants. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. — The editors wish to acknowledge with thanks 
the receipt of a communication containing a version of the carol of “ Dives 
and Lazarus,” from Mr. H. Pomeroy Brewster of Rochester (a city honor- 
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ably distinguished by its interest in folk-lore) ; an interesting collection of 
newspaper cuttings from Mr. Stewart Culin of Philadelphia, exhibiting the 
practices of Voodoo conjurors in the United States ; and contributions 
from Mr. C. L. Pullen of Memphis, Tenn., which have been used in the 
Folk-Lore Scrap-Book. 


FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


Tue PRAYER OF A Navajo SHAMAN. —JIn the second number of the 
* American Anthropologist,” Dr. Washington Matthews, U. S. Army, gives 
the prayer of a Navajo shaman, or priest. This prayer is remarkable from 
the fact of its being in the form of a narrative, not a supplication. It re- 
cites a descent in the lower world, made in the spirit, in order to recover 
part of the spiritual body of the worshipper, which is supposed to have 
fallen into the power of the “ Woman-Chieftain,” or witch goddess, whose 
“ Red-floored Lodge” is situated in that nether land, to be approached 
only by a long way leading through mountain chambers, and guarded by 
monsters, Red Hawk, Red Coyote, Great Red Serpent, and Red Bear. 

We take the liberty of quoting part of the argument of the prayer, as 
given by Dr. Matthews : — 

“To restore to him this lost element, which is now thought to be in the 
possession of the goddess of witchcraft in the lower world, the principal 
gods of the Navajo pantheon come to the sufferer’s aid. These are Nagay- 
nezgani, or “ Slayer of the Alien Gods,” and Thobajischeni, or “ Kinsman 
of the Waters.” ‘The one approaches him from the mountain which limits 
the Navajo country on the east, the other from the mountain which bounds 
it on the west. They meet at the Carrizo Mountains, in the centre of the 
Navajo country, and proceed thence to the place in the San Juan Moun- 
tains where, as their traditions state, the first of the human race came up 
from the lower world to this. Here the war-gods descend into the lower 
world, passing through a number of fabled places and by a number of 
direful sentinels, until they reach the house of the Woman-Chieftain, the 
goddess of witches. They pass by virtue of the power of their magic 
wands. Here they secure the bewitched element and take it away from 
the goddess in triumph. Up to this time only the two war-gods are named 
as journeying through the lower regions. But thereafter the supplicant 
speaks of his reunited self returning accompanied by the two gods, one of 
whom walks before and the other behind, to guard him from further dan- 
gers. They retrace their way through the land of shades exactly as they 
went; and, in describing the return, the prayer carefully reiterates the 
names of all the places traversed in the advancing journey, but in an exact 
inverse order. Arriving at the upper world, the war-gods continue to guard 
him until he gets to the neighborhood of his home. Here he is supposed 
to be out of imminent danger; so the war-gods leave him, and certain 
peaceful gods, Haschayalthi and Haschayhogan, become his guides. 
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These gods bring the spiritual or astral man to the home of the corporeal 
man, where the two elements are happily united, and, in the language of 
the prayer, ‘all is restored in beauty.’ ” 

The last verse of the prayer, in translation, runs : — 


The world before me is restored in beauty, 

The world behind me is restored in beauty, 

The world below me is restored in beauty, 

The world above me is restored in beauty, 

All things around me are restored in beauty, 

My voice is restored in beauty, ; 
It is restored in beauty, 

It is restored in beauty, 

It is restored in beauty, 

It is restored in beauty. 


WitcucraFrt IN New Mexico.—A correspondent of the “St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat,” writing from San Mateo, May, 1888, gives an account of 
the witch superstitions current in that territory (containing 175,000 inhab- 
itants, 25,000 of these Americans) among the Mexican population. The 
witches, he observes, are generally women, but sometimes men ; generally 
old, and rarely very young. 

“Our witchology is full, detailed, and graphic. Every paisano in New 
Mexico can tell you their strange habits, their marvellous powers, and their 
baleful deeds. They never injure the dumb animals, but woe to the human 
being who incurs their displeasure! Few, indeed, are bold enough to 
brave their wrath. If a witch ask for food, wood, clothing, or anything 
else, none dare say her nay. Nor dare any one eat what a witch proffers ; 
for, if he do, some animal, alive and gnawing, will form in his stomach. 
By day the witches wear their familiar human form ; but at night, dressed 
in strange animal shapes, they fly abroad to hold witch meetings in the 
mountains, or to wreak their evil wills. In a dark night you may see them 
flying through the sky like so many balls of fire, and there are compara- 
tively few Mexicans in the territory who have not seen this weird sight! 
For these nocturnal sallies the witches wear their own bodies, but take the 
legs and eyes of a coyote or other animal, leaving their own at home, 
Juan Perea, a male witch, who died here in San Mateo some months ago, 
met with a strange misfortune in this wise: He had gone off with the eyes 
of a cat, and during his absence a dog knocked over the table and ate up 
Juan’s own eyes ; so the unfortunate witch had to wear cat’s eyes all the 
rest of his life. 

“ Before they can fly, witches are obliged to cry out, ‘Sin Dios, sin 
Santa Maria!’ (Without God and without the Holy Virgin) whereupon 
they mount up into the air without difficulty. If you are on good terms with 
a witch you may persuade her to carry you on her back from here to New 
York in a second. She blindfolds you and enjoins strict silence. If you 
utter a word you find yourself alone in some vast wilderness, and if you 
cry, ‘God, save me!’ you fall from a fearful height to the ground — but 
are luckily never killed by the fall. ‘There are several courageous people 
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in the territory who have made journeys thus upon the backs of witches. 
At least they are ready to swear so, and they find ten thousand believers 
to one sceptic. One striking peculiarity about New Mexico witches is that 
any one named Juan or Juana (John or Jane) can catch them, and that no 
one else can, except a priest with holy water. To catch a witch, Juan 
draws a nine-foot circle on the ground, turns his shirt inside out, and cries, 
‘ Veuga, bruja!’ (Come, witch) whereupon thé witch has to fall inside the 
circle, and Juan has her completely in his power. This ability to catch 
witches, however, is seldom exercised, for, let Juan once catch a witch, and 
all the other witches in the country join hands and whip him to death. 

“And now, having briefly outlined the nature of witches here, let me 
give you some veracious anecdotes of their exploits, religiously believed 
throughout this section. Lorenzo Labadie, a man of prominence in New 
Mexico, once unknowingly hired a witch as nurse for his baby. He lived 
in Las Vegas. Some months afterward there was a ball at Puerta de 
Luna, a couple of hundred miles south, and friends of the family were 
astonished to see the nurse and baby there. ‘ Where is Senor Labadie and 
his family?’ they asked. The nurse replied that they were at a house a 
few miles distant, but too tired to come to the ball. The friends went 
there next day and found the Labadies had not been there. Suspecting 
the nurse to be a witch, they wrote to Don Lorenzo, who only knew that 
the nurse and baby were in his house when he went to bed, and there also 
when he woke up. It being plain, therefore, to the most casual observer, 
that the woman was a witch, he promptly discharged her.” 

The correspondent gives an account of two other cases of supposed 
enchantment. In the first of these a bride found a strange cat in her 
room, which disappeared before it could be shot, and was replaced by an 
owl, which flew against the girl’s cheek, cut it, and disappeared as mysteri- 
ously as the cat. The sore could not be cured until the witch, with whom 
the bride had lately had a quarrel, was appeased with presents. In the sec- 
ond case, one of the most respectable inhabitants of the town offended a well- 
known witch named Marcellina, a thin, withered woman of perhaps fifty 
years of age. Marcellina retaliated, as the victim affirms, by turning him 
into a woman, a state in which he remained for several months, and recov- 
ered only by bribing the witch to effect the re-transformation. This woman 
Marcellina was, last year, according to the correspondent, beaten to death 
with clubs by two men whom she had bewitched, and the murder went 
unpunished. 

ConFINING MAIDENS IN ALASKA. — Mr. Whit M. Grant, district attor- 
ney, writing from Sitka, Alaska, in the “ Democrat-Gazette ” of Davenport, 
Iowa, May 8, 1888, gives a painful account of the progress of disease and 
physical degradation among the natives of that region since their con- 
tact with Americans during the last twenty years. He relates a case in 
which an Indian was tried for the murder of one of his wives (polygamy 
being the rule), where the defence was the right of a husband to put to 
death his wife on account of unfaithfulness, and in which the jury refused 
to convict, two of the number respecting ancient tribal customs so much as 
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to refuse a verdict. Among customs which are gradually being broken up, 
he mentions the habit of immuring young women: “They have a small 
house, about six by six feet and eight feet high, in which is a small door 
and one small air hole six by six inches in one side. In this they lock up 
and keep their maidens, when showing the first signs of womanhood, for 
six months, without fire, exercise, or association. All of the world they see 
is through that six by six inch hole, and all they get to eat and drink is 
through it. It makes no difference to them whether it is summer or win- 
ter. How the poor creatures survive this ordeal I can’t understand. When 
let out, if alive, they are free to get married, and are often sold when in 
prison, to be delivered when their term of probation is ended.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


[Books relating to folk-lore or mythology will receive notice, provided that a copy be 
sent to the editors of this journal. Such copy may be addressed to the care of the pub- 
lishers directly, or to the General Editor.] 


NEGRO MYTHS FROM THE GeorctA Coast. Told in the Vernacular 
by Cuar.es C, Jones, Jr., LL.D. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1888. 12mo. Pp. 
x, 171. 


To Mr. Joel Chandler Harris will always belong the honor of bringing 
to the notice of the public the stories which are now generally known under 
the name of the “ Tales of Uncle Remus.” Mr. Harris’s collection repre- 
sents particularly the dialect and lore of Middle Georgia. In the little | 
volume before us, Colonel Jones has recorded the myths of the swamp 
region of Georgia and the Carolinas, — narratives which are fast passing 
into oblivion. This collection, made with absolute faithfulness, is welcome, 
both on account of the intrinsic interest of the tales and the curiosity of 
the dialect. The value of such records will be understood better as time 
goes by. A century hence, the people of the States named will be thank- 
ful for the care which has preserved traditions which they will then regard 
as precious. 

This collection has an anthropological value, inasmuch as it supplies the 
best image of the thought of the reciters. What is the origin of this lore? 
How much did the negro bring with him? What did he borrow from the 
white race? These are questions which have a deeper interest than that 
of mere curiosity, and on which this book throws a welcome light. A part 
of the tales are certainly African: it needs no argument to show that the 
histories of the lion, the tiger, the elephant, were not learned in America. 
On the other hand, the European nursery tale appears in a form scarcely 
changed. To examine this question of origins, it would be necessary to 
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} take up the tales separately, and enter into a discussion for which this 
place affords no room. It will be enough to point out that while a number 
) of the stories have been imported, others have originated on the spot. The 
scenery, the morality, the sentiment, are not African. What has become of 
the lore of Africa as exhibited, for example, in Callaway’s “Zulu Nursery 
Tales”? Where is the mythologic furniture which belongs to the native 
mind? Where is the cruelty, the cannibalism? Where are the dwarfs and 
the monsters of savage fancy? The survival of African mythology in the 
minds of American negroes seems to be no more extensive than the sur- 
vival of the languages, limited to a very few words. Yet the parents of 
the narrators must often have come over as slaves; nay, there must have 
been in the communities where these tales were collected individuals who 
had themselves heen so imported, and who in their infancy must have been 
{ acquainted with African myths and Belief. We doubt if the history of the 
i world presents such another example of complete obliteration of ancestral 
faith ; while at the same time the ancestral fables, which had nothing to do 
with faith, and these only, survived in an altered form, compounded with 
} the nursery lore of the governing race. In this aspect of the case these 
tales are full of interest; and it may be seen that even fables, recounted 
to pass away the time, even the lore of children, may become an important 
part of history,— quite as important as records of elections and political 


activity. W. W. N. 
A. PINART ON THE PANAMA INDIANS. — Extensive travels through the ; 
malarial countries of the State of Panama, where the densest primeval 


forests often impede progress or make it impossible, have enabled Mr. 
Alphonse L. Pinart to judge better than any other living man of the Indian 
population scattered through its recesses. Two numbers of Dr. Hamy’s 
“ Revue d’Ethnographie ” of 1887 contain his experiences on that subject, 
a thorough knowledge of which has always been so difficult to obtain. His 
two articles have appeared under the title “ Les Indiens de |’Etat de Pan- 
ama,” pp. I-24, 117-132. The 10,000 Indians divide themselves ethnolog- 
ically into two racial and linguistic stocks : (1) the Chocd, and (2) the Cuna, 
Guaymoes, and Dorasques, all three pertaining to one single family of lan- 
guages. The Chocé stock chiefly extends through the western parts of the r 
Colombian States (South America) ; of the other stock, Pinart gives on pp. | 
2 and 3 a more detailed classification after dialects: @. The Muoi, now ’ 
spoken only by three persons in the Miranda valley, but the most ancient 
of all dialects, according to the opinion of the Indians. 4. The Afove-Va- 
liente-Nortefio, spoken by the Guaymies (a term signifying “men”) and by 
the Muites. ¢ The Murire-Bukueta-Sabanero, spoken by the Guaymi-Sa- 
baneros south of the main ridge, towards the Pacific Ocean. 

Four of these dialects have been previously published by Mr. Pinart in 
his “ Linguistic and Ethnologic Collections,” vol. iv., from the manuscript 
of a priest, Blas José Franco, who wrote about one century ago. In the 
present publication the author gives about eighty vocables in ten dialects, 
five of them, belonging to Costa Rica, being added for comparison. The 
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richness of the ethnologic details in this publication prevents us from giv- 
ing more than a hint to our readers of the treasures they will find in these 
pages, most of which are accompanied by linguistic references to the 
objects described. These pages also contain an amount of folk-lore, reli- 
gious and symbolic, which has a peculiar charm of novelty and naiveté 
about it. A. S. Gatschet. 


Captain Joun G. Bourke, U. S. Army, has issued a handsome little 
pamphlet of 56 pages, containing his researches, “‘ Notes and Memoranda 
bearing upon the use of human ordure and human urine in rites of a religious 
or semi-religious character among various nations.” Washington. 1888. 
8vo. Well known through his former publications, “ Snake Dance of the 
Moquis,” “An Apache Campaign,” which are mainly of an ethnological 
character, Captain Bourke diligently gathered all information he could 
obtain during his long years of military service in the West, and also 
shows extensive reading in his quotations from authors describing customs 
prevailing in all parts of the ancient, medizval, and modern world. How- 
ever disgusting the subject may appear to such readers who do not con: 
sider it in the light of science, the article is a fair specimen of the maxim 
that, for a scientific mind, nothing is too abject or insignificant for consid- 
eration ; and it also illustrates the other principle, that to the pure every- 
thing is pure. Many of the rites described in these pages show how deeply 
engraved in the human mind is the tendency of symbolizing, anthropomor- 
phizing, and deifying abstract ideas and phenomena of nature. 

A. S. Gatschet. 


In a paper briefly describing the results of extensive archzological re- 
searches (“Conventionalism in Ancient American Art,” originally printed 
in the Bulletin of the Essex Institute, vol. xvii. ; reprinted at the Salem 
Press, 1887), Prof. F. W. Putnam, curator of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology, arrives at results which may be here remarked as 
possessing a psychological as well as archzological interest. 

Professor Putnam shows, in the pottery of Tennessee, Arkansas, Nica- 
ragua, and Panama, progress from original realism of representation to con- 
ventionalism. Thus, in the stone-graves of Tennessee are found vessels 
rudely realistic, representing the head of an animal. The result is an un- 
symmetrical and rude work ; and the potter, at last feeling this deficiency, 
undertook to correct the want of symmetry by a balance of parts, now 
pushing the ears back and the eyes forward, adding a tail as counterpart of 
the nose, etc., and finally effecting such transpositions and reductions as 
end in pure conventionalism, where the origin of the resulting type, if it 
stood alone, could not be traced. In the same way, the potter of Panama, 
finding the fish form suitable for ornamenting the feet of his tripod, began 
with a rude representation of a fish; then, being dissatisfied with the result, 
rearranged the positions of fins, eyes, and jaw, to suit his ideas of sym- 
metry ; and finally ended by reducing these to mere conventional orna- 
ments. Thus the efforts of the primitive American artist end in vessels 
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decorated with simple patterns, which might be supposed primitive, did 
not still more ancient forms remain to show them derived from original im- 
itation of real objects. W. W. N. 


A History OF THE INQUISITION OF THE MIDDLE Aces. By HENRY 
Cuarves Lea, Vol. III. New York: Harper & Brothers: Franklin 
Square. 8vo, pp. ix, 736. 

That part of Mr. Lea’s excellent work with which we are concerned 
consists of the chapters relating to “‘ Sorcery and the Occult Arts” and to 
“ Witchcraft.” In these two chapters, containing one hundred and seventy 
pages, Mr. Lea gives from the sources an account of his subject, the 
thoroughness of which leaves nothing to be desired. He has very ably 
traced the history of judicial procedure in relation to sorcery, the death 
penalty of the Roman law, the milder condemnation of Teutonic codes, the 
gradual lapse of both ecclesiastical and civil censure up to the thirteenth 
century, and subsequent increase of severity, leading to the witch persecu- 
tions of the fifteenth and succeeding centuries. How is this reversion 
toward cruelty to be explained ? 

Here the writer cannot agree with Mr. Lea, who holds (as does Grimm) 
that the witchcraft of the fifteenth century was essentially a new supersti- 
tion, the feature of which was the connection of the witch with Satan (the 
witches’ Sabbath). “Historically speaking, the witchcraft with which we 
have now to deal is a manifestation of which the commencement cannot be 
distinctly traced backward much beyond the fifteenth century” (p. 492). 
The cause of this obscure phenomenon, he thinks, “ may be traced to the 
effort of the theologians to prove that all superstitious practices were hereti- 
cal in implying a tacit pact with Satan.” “ Thus the innocent devices of the 
wise women in culling simples, or muttering charms, came to be regarded 
as implying demon-worship.” Inquisitors, by the use of torture, extorted 
from their victims confessions in accordance with their expectations. ‘The 
origin of the new witchcraft was, so to speak, literary ; it was a superstition 
discovered by scholars and adopted by the populace. 

On the other hand, in opposition to this view of Mr. Lea, it appears to 
the writer that the superstitions concerning witches were in the fifteenth 
century substantially what they were in the twelfth, and that the evidence 
adduced by Mr. Lea to show the genesis of the ideas about witchcraft cor- 
responds to a formed, not to a nascent, belief. Compacts with the devil 
ascribed to heretics of Besangon in 1180, the citation to Rome of the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry for adoring Satan in 1300, and a multi- 
tude of other facts prove to us that the stories respecting the witches’ 
Sabbath existed long before the time that they appear in the trials. The 
evidence of language, Vaudois, Bulgarian (Bougre), the German Xefser 
(Catharus), taken to mean cat-worship as early as 1200 ; the folk-lore of 
Hayti, cited in the last number of this journal, in which survive, as would 
seem, ideas respecting the Vaudois (Voodoos) which must have originated 
as early as the twelfth century (the wearing of sandals, saéafati), point in 
the same direction. The severity of the fifteenth century, therefore, seems 
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a phenomenon of jurisprudence, not of belief; and the ideas respecting 
witches have been imposed upon learned men by the faith of the people, 
and not to have descended to the people from the subtleties of learned 
men. But to maintain this contention would require a long essay; and 
whatever may be thought of it, the excellence of Mr. Lea’s exhibition of 
the facts is nowise marred by a difference of opinion concerning their 
explanation. W. W. N. 
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